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The  Heart  of  ^2(y 


New  Beauty  —  New  Profits  Goldsmith’s, 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  knows  that  planned  modernization  is 
the  keynote  to  profitable  retailing.  And— the  facts 
Goldsmith’s  got  on  store  traffic  movements  proved  how 
Electric  Stairways  produce  greater  profits  faster  than 
any  other  improvement  they  could  make. 

Like  Goldsmith’s,  retailers  everywhere  are  realizing  the 
importance  of  making  Electric  Stairways  the  heart  of 
their  modernization  programs.  With  the  Westinghouse 
32L  and  48L  Stairways,  any  retailer  has  the  perfect 
team  for  increasing  upper  floor  traffic ...  at  a  new  low  cost. 


First  Step  in  Modernizing 

Before  you  start  modernizing,  make  sure  you 
have  the  facts  on  traffic  movements  into  and 
through  your  store.  Based  on  the  facts,  your 
consultants  can  recommend  the  store-wide  Ver¬ 
tical  Transportation  system  that  will  produce 
maximum  improvement  in  your  operations. 

At  all  times,  Westinghouse  engineers  are  ready 
to  cooperate  with  your  consultants  in  analyzing 
the  store’s  Vertical  Transportation  needs. 

For  more  information  on  how  Westinghouse 
helps  solve  your  store  traffic  problems,  write 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation,  Elevator  Di¬ 
vision,  Dept.  DL,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey. 


you  CAN  BE  SURE. ..IF  iT's^^^Stin^hOUSC 
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vibrant  with  sales-appeal 


Color  is  traditionally  one  of  your  best  salesmen.  That's 
truer  than  ever  in  the  colorful  new  Mohawk  Blends — 
Carpet  Rayon  with  Selected  Wools. 

The  carpet  rayon  hhre  is  absolutely  clean  and  white, 
free  of  all  foreign  matter.  It  provides  a  pure  base  never 
before  obtainable,  not  even  in  the  finest  wool.  The 
wider  range  of  colors  is  possible  in  Mohawk  Blends 
.  . .  because  of  the  characteristics  of  this  new  fibre  and 
the  types  of  dye  it  will  accept.  The  degree  of  lustre  is 
under  complete  control.  Color  brilliance  approaches 
perfection. 

Wealth  of  color  is  just  one  reason  why  Mohawk  Blended 
Carpets  help  boost  your  floorcovering  volume.  In  many 
other  respects  also,  Mohawk  Blends  equal  or  surpass 
all-wool  carpets  of  the  same  grade:  Resilience,  Soil- 
Resistance,  Durability,  Minimal  Fluffing  and  Shedding, 
Design  —  and  of  course.  Value.  _ 


FOR  GREATER  PROFITS 


In  quality  blended  carpets, 
Mohawk  skill  and  experience 
make  the  big  difference. 


THE  MILL  WITH  THE  RETAIL  VIEWPOINT 
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DIRECT  LINE 
to.  HAPPIER 

Charge  Customers 


This  is  no  ordinary  telephone !  It  is 
the  telephone  and  sales  slip  perforator 
of  a  KELLOGG  Credit  Authorizing 
System — the  modern  credit  approval 
method.  By  cutting  to  iecondt  the 
time  required  for  credit  approvals  on 
charge  sales  these  systems  make  im¬ 
pulse  buying  easier  and  pleasanter — 
help  to  increase  the  number  and  dollar 
value  of  your  store’s  accounts — make 
the  work  of  both  sales  force  and  credit 
department  simpler.  Above  all,  they 
enhance  your  most  precious  asset — 
satisfied  customers  who  like  the 
pleasantly  efficient,  error-proof  serv¬ 
ice  Kellogg  Credit  Authorizing  Sys¬ 
tems  make  possible.  Write  us  for  the 
full  story  today. 


Sol«»  p«r«««  di«U  cr«dil 
cltrk  Olid  plottt  toUt  slip 
in  KCllOGG  P«Hnrot«r. 


Cl«f«  consults  <ustomof*s  filo 
cNid  OK*s  crodit  by  pushing 
button  thot  opurof  s  Porloro* 


Entiro  tronsoction 
tokos  lust  o  tow 
soconds  —  IS  orror 
proof. 


WfiH  fodoy  for  Froo  Bvifttm 
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JAY  IGLAUER  AND 

HIS  GOOD  COMPANIONS 


By  LEW  HAHN 

IF  in  his  long  and  nsetul  career  in 
retailing  he  had  not  won  the  right 
to  far  more  imposing  titles,  I  should 
be  tempted  to  call  Jay  Iglauer  “the 
imperishable  man”  of  our  trade. 
While  all  of  us  who  were  his  associates 
in  the  old  days  have  quit  struggling 
against  the  changes  time  has  insisted 
upon  making  in  our  outward  seeming, 
Jay  apparently  has  been  untouched. 

V’ery  well  tlo  I  remember  the  first 
occasion  of  my  meeting  with  Jay 
Iglauer.  Then,  as  always,  he  was  an 
important  member  of  the  organization 
of  Halle  Bros.  (]o.,  practically  his  only 
employer.  I  was  struggling  along  in 
the  effort  to  live  up  to  the  title  of 
“Retail  Kditor”  of  Women’s  Wear. 
The  National  Retail  Dry  CirKxls  .\sso- 
ciation  had  undertaken  an  activity 
which  was  of  enormous  value  to  the 
trade  and  has  continued  to  pay  divi¬ 
dends  ever  since.  It  had  formed  a  C^om- 
mittee  for  the  purpose  of  ilevising  a 
Standard  Classification  of  Expense  .Ac¬ 
counts,  and  Jay  Iglauer  was  the  chair¬ 
man.  Always  on  the  trail  of  some  story 
which  would  interest  readers,  I  sought 
out  Mr.  Iglauer  for  material  for  an 
article  on  the  work  his  committee  had 
done.  It  was  my  first  meeting. with 
Jay  and,  incidentally,  1  got  the  story. 
That  must  have  been  in  1916,  and 
that  initial  task  which  he  carried  out 
so  well  was  just  the  beginning  of  a 
long  career  of  service  to  retailing 
which  has  had  few  if  any  counterparts. 

To  tell  in  detail  all  of  the  instances 
in  which  Jay  Iglauer  has  placed  at  the 
dis|x>sal  of  the  Association  his  experi¬ 
ence,  his  rich  mind  and  the  fruits  of  a 
lifetime  devoted  to  the  study  of  retail¬ 
ing,  would  require  a  volume.  Lcxiking 
back  over  the  years,  I  cannot  remem¬ 
ber  any  period  when  he  was  not  gener¬ 
ously  undertaking  some  task  for  the 
common  good.  But  I  like  most  to  re¬ 
member  him  as  a  member,  and  subse¬ 
quently  chairman,  of  that  unique  and 
successful  Taxation  Committee  which 
was  formed  at  the  close  of  the  first 


world  war. 

What  a  group  of  men  that  original 
T  axation  Committee  was!  What  fine 
friendships  grew  out  of  it,  friendships 
which  lasted  through  life.  .Most  of  its 
members  now  have  departed  this  life. 
Let  me  call  their  names.  T  hey  never 
should  be  forgotten  when  retailers 
assend)le.  TTiere  was  Carlos  B.  Clark, 
of  the  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  for  many 
years  Cajinmittee  CTiairman.  Victor 
Kendall,  of  L.  .S.  .Ayres  Co.,  Indianap¬ 
olis;  .Maurice  Wrigley,  of  Jordan 
Marsh  K:  C^o.,  Boston;  John  Jackson,  of 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia; 
Harold  R.  Young,  Washington  Secre¬ 
tary  of  NRlKi.A.  Surviving  are  only 
Jay  Iglauer,  Ernest  Katz,  and  the 
present  writer.  .A  little  later  the  group 
was  augmented  by  John  .McKinley,  of 
•Marshall  Field  &  C^o.,  and  .Alexander 
.Maurmadato,  of  F'ranklin  Spnon. 

.Among  all  the  fine  Committees  that 
have  contributed  their  efforts  so  gener¬ 
ously  to  the  trade  and  the  .AsscK'iation 
throughout  the  years,  I  think  1  may 
say  that  none  ever  ranked  quite  so 
high  as  that  old  Taxation  (Committee. 
They  met  fretpiently,  sometimes  in 
New  V’ork  and  .sometimes  in  W'ashing- 
ton.  Often  they  would  meet  in  New 
York  and  after  several  days  of  deliber¬ 
ations,  would  proceed  to  Washington, 
there  to  place  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House,  the 
F'inance  C>ommittee  of  the  Senate  or 
officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue,  the  results  of  their  discussions. 
On  one  occasion  they  had  the  then  un¬ 
precedented  privilege  of  being  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Conference  C^ommittee 
of  House  and  .Senate,  met  to  put  the 
last  touches  on  a  new  Revenue  Law. 

T  he  chairman  of  the  Committee,  C;. 
B.  CTark,  was  a  daring  innovator.  Fie 
had  an  active  imagination  which  was 
of  great  value  to  the  C>ommittee,  but 
he  was  likely  to  conceive  of  an  idea  sud¬ 
denly  and  then  was  prone  to  commit 
himself  strongly  to  his  thought.  Jay 
Iglauer  provided  exactly  the  stabiliz¬ 
ing  influence  which  was  needed.  He 
would  examine  an  idea  carefully. 


weigh  it  from  every  angle  and  then, 
frequently,  had  the  task  of  helping  the 
chairman  to  motlify,  or  even  to  drop, 
his  sudden  inspiration.  When  the  idea 
was  sound,  however,  then  Jay  ami 
C.  B.  Clark  worked  together  in  splen¬ 
did  and  effective  fashion.  Ernie  Katz 
of  .Macy’s  played  something  of  the 
same  role  in  the  Committee  but  he 
had  the  faculty  of  attacking  the  idea  so 
bluntly  that  sometimes  he  fixed  the 
chairman’s  mind  the  more  firndy  on 
his  sudden  idea.  .Maurice  Wrigley  and 
John  Jackson  were  always  coo|x.“rative, 
although  they  did  not  surrender  their 
inde|)endence  of  thought.  Victor  Ken¬ 
dall  usually  had  a  homely  point  of 
view  which  jjerhaps  came  from  the 
fact  that  he  had  farming  as  an  interest 
as  well  as  retailing.  Harold  R.  Young 
was  beloved  of  the  entire  Ca>mmittee. 
He  had  a  genius  for  friendship.  The 
information  which  he  could  be  relied 
upon  to  acquire  from  his  contacts  in 
Washington  always  was  invaluable 
and  when  the  group  was  ready  to  go  to 
the  pro|x.‘r  committees,  or  officials, 
Harold  always  paved  the  way  for  a 
hearing  under  the  best  of  auspices. 

That  old  group  has  gone.  Other 
men  have  taken  their  places  and  the 
work  goes  on,  but  when  I  think  of 
what  those  men  did,  and  of  the  lasting 
quality  of  the  friendship  which  existed 
among  them,  and  now  realize  that  Jay 
Iglauer,  after  30  years  of  retailing  with 
all  its  experiences,  its  inspirations  and, 
sometimes,  its  disappointments,  now  is 
retiring  from  active  participation  in 
all  this,  I  find  myself  looking  nostalgi¬ 
cally  to  those  days  when  Jay  gave  so 
much  of  himself  to  the  common  cause. 

Despite  his  50  years  of  service.  Jay 
Iglauer  .still  is  a  young  man.  He  is 
young  in  his  outlook  on  life  and  in  his 
interest  in  many  activities.  Therefore, 
his  retirement  from  the  field  where  he 
has  served  so  long  will  not  be  much 
more  than  a  transfer  of  his  efforts  to 
other  objectives  in  pursuit  of  which, 
in  common  with  every  member  of  the 
retail  trade,  we  wish  him  continued 
success,  good  health  and  happiness. 
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REPORT  FROM  WASHINGTON 


mti 


By  JOHN  HAZEN 
Washington  Representative,  NRDGA 
June  I,  1951 


Controls.  As  this  is  being  written,  it  is 
impossible  to  guess  what  action  Con¬ 
gress  will  take  with  regard  to  the  De¬ 
fense  Production  Act.  Many  Congress¬ 
men  are  disturbed  over  the  complaints 
that  have  been  leveled  at  the  Office  of 
Price  Stabilization.  On  one  side  are 
pitted  those  who  would  remove  from 
the  Act  all  authority  to  control  prices 
and  wages,  leaving  the  other  elements 
of  the  defense  program  intact.  The 
.\merican  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
National  Association  of  Manufactur¬ 
ers,  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  U.  S.  take  this  position.  On  the 
other  hand,  most  retail  organizations 
recommend  methods  of  making  the 
price  program  less  disruptive  to  estab¬ 
lished  business  practices. 

While  the  Congressional  hearings 
have  been  in  progress,  there  have  been 
several  indications  that  OPS  has  been 
striving  to  win  friends.  .Several  restric¬ 
tive  orders  have  been  tempered,  and 
announcement  of  the  appointment  of 
a  Retail  Advisory  Committee  was 
made.  This  announcement  came 
months  after  retail  groups  demanded 
a  voice  in  the  operation  of  controls 
and  on  the  eve  of  their  appearance  be¬ 
fore  Congressional  Committees. 

Although  the  expiration  date  is 
June  30,  it  is  obvious  that  Congress 
will  continue  the  present  .\ct  for  a 
period.  Some  members  favor  a  30  day 
extension  in  order  that  the  hearings 
may  be  completed.  However,  another 
segment  of  the  Congress  favors'  a  90 
day  extension.  One  leader  in  this 
group  feels  the  Korean  situation  may 
have  progressed  far  enough  by  Sep¬ 
tember  to  permit  Congress  to  act  with 
more  intelligence. 

However^  if  the  Act  is  renewed  with¬ 
out  any  new  restrictions  upon  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Price  Stabilization,  it  seems  as¬ 
sured  that  the  principle  of  “cost  ab¬ 
sorption’'  will  be  used  more  and  more 


as  a  method  of  controlling  prices.  It 
will  take  a  Congressional  prohibition 
to  eliminate  this  unsound  approach. 

Irwin  D.  Wolf,  Sr.,  Vice  President 
of  Kaufmann  Department  Stores  and 
Chairman  of  NRDGA’s  Vendor  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee,  appeared  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  on  May  29.  Mr.  Wolf  made 
a  plea  for  simplified  price  controls, 
urging  that  the  agency  confine  its  ac¬ 
tivities  to  controlling  only  those  items 
that  have  an  impact  upon  the  cost  of 
living.  .-Mter  showing  such  items  as 
shark  hooks,  fishing  Hies,  china  dogs, 
dumbbells  and  maraschino  cherries,  he 
told  the  Committee,  “A  program  that 
controls  such  unessentials  is  undesir¬ 
able  and  wasteful  at  any  time.” 


dertaken,  Mr.  Forand  says  he  will  in 
sist  that  his  Lifo  bill  be  acted  on 
Incidentally,  if  you  have  not  yet 
done  so,  please  let  your  Representative 
in  Congress  and  your  Senators  knot* 
you  want  them  to  support  H.R.  1938. 


Aime  J.  Forand— Lifo.  The  sponsor  of 
the  retroactive  Lifo  bill  (H.R.  1938) 
in  the  82nd  Congress  is  Congressman 
.\ime  J.  Forand,  Democrat  of  Rhode 
Island.  In  these  busy  days,  it  takes  a 
man  of  deep  determination  and  de¬ 
votion  to  duty  to  properly  represent 
us  in  the  National  Legislature.  Con¬ 
gressman  Forand  is  such  a  man.  He 
was  one  of  16  children,  and  his  formal 
education  was  ended  at  an  early  age 
when  he  left  grammar  school  to  help 
support  his  family  after  his  father  be¬ 
came  blind.  Yet  this  month  Providence 
College  bestowed  upon  him  the  honor¬ 
ary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Political  Sci¬ 
ence,  in  recognition  of  his  service  to 
his  people  and  his  country.  Mr.  For¬ 
and  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1936. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  Forand  looks  optimistically  at 
the  chances  of  his  Committee’s  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  Lifo  bill,  although  prob¬ 
ably  not  at  the  present  session  of  Con¬ 
gress.  When  the  big  tax  bill  now  lie- 
fore  the  Committee  is  disposed  of,  Mr. 
Forand  expects  the  Committee  to  write 
a  revenue  revision  bill  to  take  care  of 
some  other  hardship  tax  cases  such  as 
the  matter  of  war  losses  and  the  in¬ 
equitable  situation  existing  in  family 
partnerships.  When  such  a  bill  is  un¬ 


Fair  Trade.  The  bombshell  thrown 
into  the  retailing  picture  by  the  Su 
prente  Court's  ruling  in  the  Schweg 
mann  Brothers  case  is  still  rumbling. 
.\rgument  is  still  going  on  as  to  what 
effect  the  Court  ruling  will  have  upon 
state  fair  trade  laws.  However,  the  .■Kd- 
ministration  has  long  been  of  the  opin 
ion  that  the  Miller-Tydings  Act  should 
lie  rejiealed.  Although  a  “repealer” 
bill  has  never  been  introduced,  the 
subject  has  been  given  miicli  consid 
eration  in  top  circles. 


Employment  Security  Financing  Act  of 
1951.  Representative  Wilbur  Mills, 
Democrat  of  Arkansas,  prominent 
member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com 
mittee,  has  introduced  H,R,  4133,  a 
bill  designed  to  strengthen  and  iin 
prove  the  position  of  the  states  in  the 
Federal-.State  unemployment  program 
We  are  advised  by  Stanley  Rector, 
Director  of  Unemployment  Benefit 
-Advisors,  that  this  bill  has  the  backing 
of  the  State  Employment  Security  .Ad 
ministrators.  Mr.  Rector,  who  is  ad 
visor  to  NRDGA's  Social  Security 
Committee,  urges  that  retailers  sup 
{>ort  this  bill  as  it  represents  a  big  step 
forward  in  the  campaign  to  keep  un 
employment  compensation  programs 
as  a  state  function.  The  bill  provides, 
among  other  things,  that  any  annual 
excess  of  tax  collections  under  the  Fed 
eral  Unemployment  Act  over  disburse 
ments  for  the  cost  of  administration 
of  the  Federal  and  State  agencies,  be 
allocated  back  to  the  states;  that  a 
program  of  a  permanent  reinsurance 
fund  be  established  to  underwrite  the 
solvency  of  the  unemployment  trust 
funds  of  the  respective  states;  and  that 
the  coverage  provisions  apply  to  em¬ 
ployers  having  one  or  more  emplovees 
at  anv  time  in  a  taxable  vear. 
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THE  MONTH  IN  RETAILING 


N*w  York  cuttomor«  p«i«kod  down  tko  doors  and  smothod  tho  window*. 


A  FTER  five  days  of  the  bitter  price 
^  cutting  competition  which  was 
launctied  in  New  York  at  the  end  of 
Vfay,  a  friend  of  price  maintenance 
aid:  “It’s  okay.  They’re  proving  our 
case  for  us.’’ 

It  was  possibly  true.  The  price  storm 
that  roared  out  from  34th  Street 
seemed  to  l>e  a  concrete  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  what  price-fixing  manufactur¬ 
ers  mean  when  they  say  they  need  a 
law  to  protect  the  value  of  their  trade¬ 
marks.  Many  people  who  have  always 
opposed  price-fixing  found  their  con¬ 
viction  shaken.  Even  the  bargain- 
happy  customers  who  (literally)  broke 
down  Macy’s  doors  and  smashed  the 
show  windows  of  Rogers  swapjsed 
painful  stories  about  dear  friends  with 
small  appliance  stores  for  whom  this 
week  meant  the  final  misfortune. 

Prospects  that  the  fairtraders  might 
secure  a  corrective  amendment  of  the 
Miller-Tydings  Act  were  very  remote. 
The  Seagram  Co.  announced  that  it 
will  decentralize  its  organization,  set¬ 
ting  up  one  unit  in  each  State.  Then, 
says  Seagram,  its  products  will  Ise  out 
of  interstate  commerce  and  can  be 
legally  price  fixed  under  existing  State 
laws. 

It  is  not  certain  that  this  concept 
can  stand  up  to  a  legal  challenge,  and 
for  most  manufacturers  the  solution 
would  lie  impractical  anyway. 

V’^arious  companies  have  announced 
they  will  not  sell  to  retailers  who  do 


not  sign  the  pricing  agreement.  Some 
lawyers  say  this  is  legal,  and  some  say 
it  isn’t. 

There  are  suggestions  that  State 
laws  can  be  enacted  which,  if  not  ac¬ 
tually  forbidding  loss  leader  sales,  can 
make  them  extremely  unattractive  as 
a  competitive  device.  This  would  put 
a  floor  under  prices,  but  would  hardly 
satisfy  a  fair-trading  manufacturer. 

In  the  current  price  war  the  fair 
trade  issue  is  actually  completely  inci¬ 
dental.  Macy’s  six-jjer-cent-less  claim 
has  collided  head  on  with  the  uniform 
assertions  of  other  large  stores  that 
they  will  not  be  undersold.  These 
claims  have  lived  peacefully  side  by 
side  for  years,  and  no  doubt  they  will 
do  so  again.  But  as  long  as  an  under¬ 
selling  claim  exists,  any  store  can  at 
any  time  force  a  close  competitor  to 
accept  its  challenge  on  prices.  In  the 
right  circumstances  the  results  can 
good  for  everybody  involved. 

I'he  circumstances  were  right  this 
time  if  they  ever  were.  The  Supreme 
Court  decision,  in  Macy’s  own  adver¬ 
tising  language,  was  a  “windfall.’’  It 
provided  a  unique  takeoff  for  aggres¬ 
sive  retail  promotion  at  a  time  when 
it  was  badly  needed  by  stores  and 
manufacturers  alike.  Regardless  of 
profit  on  the  sale  items,  the  spillover 
into  other  departments  was  terrific.  If 
the  price  war  would  end  after  a  few 
days  or  even  a  week  or  two  of  good 
clean  fun  for  the  customers  and  inven¬ 


tory  reduction  for  the  retailers,  there 
would  definitely  lie  no  harm  done. 
For  the  big  stores  the  profit  risk  was 
worth  while,  especially  if  one  lx>re  in 
mind  Beardsley  RumTs  dictum  that 
any  business  which  pays  an  excess 
profits  tax  suffers  from  pcxrr  manage¬ 
ment. 

The  trouble  was  that  Macy’s  might 
keep  on  extending  price  cutting  to  ad¬ 
ditional  fair  traded  items.  The  store 
started  with  6,000  out  of  an  estimated 
25,000  fair  trade  items;  after  a  week  it 
had  added  a  thousand  or  so  more.  At 
that  rate  it  would,  in  theory,  keep 
shifting  the  price  war  to  new  ground  of 
its  own  choosing  for  the  rest  of  the 
year. 

If  the  price  cutting  should  keep  up, 
even  on  a  smaller  scale,  the  ceiling 
price  jxisters  which  are  due  to  appear 
in  stores  next  month  will  strike  a 
quaint,  old-fashioned  note.  Some  ask 
if  the  situation  doesn’t  prove  that  price 
control  is  unnecessary;  others  fear  it 
will  be  taken  as  proof  that  retail  ceil¬ 
ings  can  stand  a  little  more  squeeze. 
Both  conclusions  would  be  wrong. 

Reform  in  the  OPS? 

Harold  B.  WESS,  the  new  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  OPS  Consumer  Goods 
Divisions,  announced  last  month:  “We 
are  reorganizing  the  entire  distribu¬ 
tion  organization  of  the  Consumer 
GockIs  Divisions  to  assure  that  the 
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When  William  Levi,  sales-minded  associate  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  of  The  Hecht  Co.,  wants  extra 
sheet  volume,  he  features  Cannon  Combspun*  Percale 
Sheets  in  color, 

“To  many  of  our  customers,”  William  Levi  says,  “col¬ 
ored  sheets  are  an  exciting  new  idea.  With  Cannon’s 
six  lovely  colors,  women  get  all  the  practical  wear¬ 
ing  and  laundering  qualities  of  these  fine  sheets  — 
PLUS  a  new  decorator’s  touch  for  their  bedroom 
color  schemes. 

“Naturally,  many  of  our  customers  have  an  adequate 
supply  of  white  sheets  on  hand.  By  selling  them  the 
colored  sheet  idea  we  gain  extra  business. 

“During  our  April  sale.  Cannon  colored  Percales 
moved  out  fast.  Customers  who  bought  a  pair  as  an 
experiment  were  so  pleased,  they  came  back  to  get 
a  full  supply. 

There’s  no  mystery  in  our  featuring  Cannon  Comb- 
spun  Percale  Sheets  in  color.  It  pays  off  in  plenty 
of  extra  volume  and  profit!” 


BLAN^^^ 


CANNON  TOWELS  BEDSPREADS  .  STOCKINGS 


sheets  anJ  (>illou 


Plenty  of  space,  plenty  of  display  for  Cannon  colored 
Percale  Sheets  at  The  Hecht  Citmpany!  And  sales  figures 
show  it's  well  worth  while. 


Assistant  Buyer,  Oscar  Gold,  shows  W  illiam  Levi  a  proof 
of  a  White  Sale  ad.  Cannon  Sheets  are  featured— of  course! 


PERGALE  SHEETS 


BLANSrS 


CANNON  MILLS.  INC.  NEW  YORK  13.  N.  Y 
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problems  of  retailers  and  wholesalers 
are  dealt  with  effectively.”  The  retail 
trade  fervently  hoped  that  these  good 
intentions  would  be  put  into  practice, 
although  recent  experience  has  made 
everyone  a  little  wary.  Nevertheless, 
the  appointment  of  a  Retail  Advisory 
Committee  was  finally  a  fact,  and,  far 
more  important,  the  OPS  yielded 
ground  on  the  issue  of  cost  absorption 
at  the  retail  level. 

It  had  been  feared  and  expected 
that  any  price  increases  for  manufac¬ 
turers  which  resulted  from  CPR  22 
and  similar  regulations  would  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  “pass-through”  provi¬ 
sions  for  retailers.  That  was  the  meth¬ 
od  used  when  floor  coverings  manu¬ 
facturers  got  their  15  per  cent  rise  in 
February.  But  this  time  the  OPS  has 
left  CPR  7  pricing  formulas  un¬ 
touched,  and  has  made  special  provi¬ 
sions  to  allow  retailers  under  GCPR 
to  apply  historic  percentage  markups 
to  their  higher  costs.  In  addition,  the 
NRDGA  was  informed  that  Rule  4, 
the  automatic  cost  absorption  feature 
of  CPR  7,  will  be  amended.  Having 
made  this  much  progress  in  the  right 
direction,  the  next  logical  step  for  the 
OPS  would  be  to  rescind  the  “pass¬ 
through”  provision  on  floor  coverings. 

Complaints  about  burdensome 
paper  work,  especially  for  smaller  re¬ 
tailers,  finally  hit  the  mark  too,  and 
many  stores  were  given  the  option  of 
staying  under  GCPR  instead  of  com¬ 
piling  the  CPR  7  price  charts. 

Pric«  Revisions  Just  Ahead.  By  July  2, 
all  manufacturer  ceilings  computetl 
under  CPR  22  will  be  effective,  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  the  same  or  lower  than 
their  GCPR  prices.  July  2  is  also  the 
last  date  on  which  a  manufacturer  can 
file  evidence  with  the  OPS  that  his  re¬ 
calculations  under  CPR  22  provide 
him  with  a  legitimate  increase  over  his 
current  ceiling.  Fifteen  days  later,  un¬ 
less  the  pricing  agency  disapproves  the 
increase,  he  can  put  his  higher  ceiling 
into  effect. 

Retailers  under  CPR  7  may  take 
their  full  pricing  chart  markup  on  the 
altered  net  cost,  raising  or  lowering 
their  ceiling  prices.  Rule  4  tends  to 
lower  markup  if  a  new  net  cost  does 
not  match  one  already  on  the  pricing 
chart.  However,  the  amendment  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  Rule  4  st]ueeze  has  lx*en 


Af  a  Houm  cemmittM  hearing  on  DPA  •xtnntien, 
Irwin  D.  Wolf,  colUd  for  rocontrol  of  item*  with 
nogligibU  offoct  on  living  cost*. 


written,  and  it  seems  certain  it  will 
be  in  effect  by  the  time  any  consider¬ 
able  number  of  new  costs  hit  the  re¬ 
tailer.  In  addition  to  CPR  22,  the  gen¬ 
eral  manufacturer  regulation,  there 
are  now  three  specific  industry  regula¬ 
tions  which  require  manufacturers  to 
revise  their  ceilings  up  or  down  on  the 
basis  of  changes  in  material  and  lal>or 
costs  since  Korea. 

GCPR  Defrosted.  Provisions  were  also 
made  for  retailers  who  price  under 
GCPR  to  reflect  new  manufactur¬ 
er  ceilings  in  higher  or  lower  retail 
prices.  Supplementary  Regulation  29, 
issued  May  28,  does  two  things.  First, 
the  retailer  may  recalculate  his  ceiling 
if  his  supplier’s  GCPR  ceiling  on  Ma\ 
28  is  higher  than  the  retailer’s  “base 
jxriod  cost.”  This  situation  has  oc¬ 
curred  because  GCPR  was  applied 
simultaneously  to  all  prices,  taking  no 
account  of  the  lag  between  wholesale 
and  retail  price  rises.  The  retailer  may 
now  apply  to  the  higher  cost  a  percent¬ 
age  markup  based  on  the  difference  lx“- 
tween  his  pre-freeze  cost  and  his  pres¬ 
ent  ceiling. 

Regulation  29  also  provides  a  mark¬ 
up  formula  for  reflecting  the  cost 
changes  brought  about  by  CPR  22  and 
the  other  manufacturer  regulations. 
The  rule  applies  to  cost  decreases  as 
well  as  increases.  Raising  your  ceiling 
price  is  optional;  but  when  costs  have 
gone  down  retail  ceilings  must  be  low¬ 
ered.  unless  the  supplier  states  in  writ¬ 
ing  that  no  part  of  the  decrease  is  re- 
tjuired  by  CTR  22  or  the  other  manu¬ 
facturer  regulations. 

This  Regulation  29  applies  to 
wholesalers  as  well  as  retailers.  It  is  a 
temporary  regulation,  to  be  followetl 


by  new  regulations  for  wholesalers. 
These,  in  the  course  of  time,  will  prob¬ 
ably  require  retail  price  revisions. 

Price  Chart  Work  Eased.  The  correc¬ 
tion  of  squeezes  under  GCPR  wa.s 
made  urgent  because  of  another  OPS 
action,  which  [lermits  perhaps  100.00(1 
additional  stores  to  price  certain  kinds 
of  merchandise  under  GCPR  rather 
than  CPR  7,  greatly  easing  their  paper 
work  burden. 

On  May  26,  in  .\mendment  to 
CPR.  OPS  officially  recognized  (rather 
late  in  the  day)  the  impossibility  of 
e\|x;cting  small  retailers  to  file  the 
huge  and  complicated  pricing  charts 
retpiired  for  notions,  housewares, 
(hina  and  glass,  and  similar  small 
items.  Stores  selling  goods  in  the  cate¬ 
gories  901-908,  housewares;  915-919. 
notions;  921-924,  sportswear;  940-951. 
silverware,  chinaware,  glass,  and  970- 
985,  jewelry,  watches,  clocks,  were  told 
they  could  price  these  categories  under 
GCPR  under  either  of  two  conditions: 
(1)  if  the  store’s  total  volume  of  all 
sales  is  under  SI 00,000;  or  (2)  if  the 
store’s  volume  in  the  affected  cate¬ 
gories  is  less  than  S60,000,  regardless  of 
total  store  volume.  Stores  selling  the 
other  CTR  categories  may  price  them 
under  GCPR  if  their  total  volume  in 
such  categories  is  less  than  $20.0(Ki. 

Services— A  Different  Story.  Stores  are 
not  to  be  permitted  to  pass  on  to  cus 
tomers  any  increase  in  labor  or  ma¬ 
terial  costs  affecting  services.  CPR  54. 
effective  May  16,  perpetuates  the 
GCPR  freeze.  The  ceiling  is  estab¬ 
lished  at  the  highest  price  charged  in 
the  GCTR  base  period,  Decemlxr  19- 
Jannary  25.  .Any  cost  increases  since 
then  must  lx*  absorbed.  All  services  are 
covered,  including  apparel  alterations, 
beauty  salon  services,  shtx'  rej)airs. 
fnr  storage,  appliance  servicing  and 
installation,  upholstering,  cleaning 
and  furniture  repair,  watch  repair, 
parking,  etc.  Some  strictlv  limited 
price  increases  are  allowed  on  seasonal 
types  of  service  which  were  last  oflered 
before  the  base  pericxl  began. 

Food  Control  Eased.  .An  extensive  list 
of  specialty  footls  was  exempted  from 
price  control  by  the  OPS  on  Ma\  18. 
In  addition,  department  stores  with 
footl  departments  are  permitted  to  use 
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GCPR  for  price-controlled  items, 
rather  than  the  restrictive  regulations 
CPR  15  and  16,  provided  that  most  of 
their  sales  are  in  specialty  foods  and 
that  tliey  meet  certain  other  condi¬ 
tions.  particularly  that  their  average 
1950  markup  on  cost  in  the  food  de¬ 
partment  was  more  than  40  per  cent. 

Import  Pricing.  For  the  second  time, 
the  effective  date  of  the  import  regu¬ 
lation.  CPR  31,  has  been  moved  ahead. 
The  new  deadline  for  filing  price  data 
with  OPS  is  July  15.  CPR  31  controls 
the  pricing  of  items  which  the  retailer 
himself  impiorts.  In  this  regulation, 
issued  May  4,  there  was  a  curious  tech¬ 
nicality  which,  had  it  been  possible 
to  comply  with  it,  would  have  resulted 
in  a  unique  markup  squeeze.  Stores 
were  required  to  use  a  markup  formula 
arrived  at  by  identifying,  segregating 
and  totaling  their  pre-Korean  sales 
records  on  imports  and  comparing 
these  with  their  costs.  Such  sales 
records,  as  it  happens,  are  not  avail¬ 
able,  but  if  they  were  the  result  woidd 
have  been  a  percentage  figure  repre¬ 
senting  initial  markups  less  subse¬ 
quent  markdowns.  This  percentage 
would  then  be  the  new  initial  mark¬ 
up.  However,  OPS  has  now  indicated 
that  stores  may  use  their  retailed  in¬ 
voices  or  other  purchase  and  price  rec¬ 
ords  to  arrive  at  the  markup  formula. 

Case  Before  Congress 

O  ET.\ILERS  want  strict  limitation 
of  cost  absorption  WTitten  into  the 
Defense  Production  Act.  Taking  the 
position  that  this  matter  cannot  safe¬ 
ly  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  OPS. 
the  Retail  Industry  Committee  has 
presented  a  proposed  amendment  on 
this  subject  to  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  The  amend¬ 
ment  specifies  that  no  cutback  in  cus- 
tomar\  jx^rcentage  margins  shall  l)e 
permissible  unless  it  is  proven  that  an 
essential  item  is  short  in  supply  and 
unless  the  cost  absorption  burden  is 
shared  pro|X)rtionately  by  everyone  in¬ 
volved  in  producing  and  distributing 
the  item. 

Another  RIC  amendment  would 
forbid  the  use  of  profit  criteria  as  the 
sole  basis  for  granting  future  ceiling 
price  adjustments.  It  is  aimed  at  the 
85  per  cent  profit  formula  recently  an¬ 


nounced  by  Eric  Johnston— a  formula 
which  carries  cost  absorption  to  the 
knal  stage. 

.A  third  amendment  would  write  in¬ 
to  the  .Act  a  clause  forbidding  the  use 
of  any  M.AP  type  of  restriction.  There 
seems  to  be  a  good  prospect  of  its  ac¬ 
ceptance. 

The  proposed  amendments  are  in 
accord  with  f>ositions  taken  by 
NRDG.A.  G.  L.  Ward,  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  of  the  S.  H.  Kress  Go., 
who  is  chairman  of  NRDG.A’s  price 
control  committee,  sp>oke  at  the  Sen¬ 
ate  hearing.  He  presented  arguments 
against  cost  absorption  and  profit  con¬ 
trol,  and  attacked  the  Administration’s 
proposals  to  write  a  licensing  provision 
into  the  .Act.  This  would  give  OPS 
the  power  to  put  a  retailer  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  for  infringement  of  its  regula¬ 
tions.  The  prospect  is  that  Congres" 
will  kill  it. 

The  NRDG.A  spokesman  before  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Com¬ 
mittee  was  Irwin  D.  Wolf,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  Kauf- 
mann  Department  Stores  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  .Association’s  A’endor  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee.  He  stressed  the  im¬ 
portance  of  decontrolling  luxury  items 
and  those  which  are  negligible  in  their 
effect  on  the  cost  of  living.  A  practical 
price  program,  he  said,  will  limit  it¬ 
self  to  the  staple  items  of  clothing, 
food  and  home  furnishings  which 
really  figure  in  the  customer’s  budget 

Expense  Outlook  —  Bad 

A  DMITTEDLA'  licked  by  their  ex- 

penses  in  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year,  retailers  expect  the  problem  to 
grow  rather  than  diminish.  Expense 
took  first  place  in  the  list  of  headaches 
reported  to  NRDG.A  in  a  nationwide 
survey  of  member  stores  last  month. 
Nearly  three-quarters  of  the  reporting 
stores  said  that  the  increasing  cost  oi 
doing  business  is  their  most  serious 
problem.  Customer  price  resistance 
was  worrying  about  two-thirds  of 
them,  while  more  than  half  regarded 
the  scarcity  of  help  as  very  serious. 

Hardly  any  stores— actually  onlv 
three  per  cent— expected  merchandise 
shortages  to  hanqx'r  their  fall  opera¬ 
tions.  and  comparatively  few  expected 
trouble  from  slow  deliveries.  The 
great  majority  of  the  stores  said  the\ 


would  base  their  buying  on  normal 
stock-sales  ratios.  This  held  good  for 
all  categories.  Difficulty  in  financing 
inventories  was  mentioned  by  20  pter 
cent  of  the  stores;  difficulty  in  collect¬ 
ing  receivables  by  1 3  per  cent,  and  ris¬ 
ing  promotional  costs  by  32  pter  cent. 

One  third  of  the  stores  consider  that 
living  under  price  controls  will  be  a 
major  problem.  The  profound  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  OPS  which  was  ex¬ 
pressed  by  many  stores  in  their  com¬ 
ments^  stemmed  chiefly  from  the 
amount  of  labor  and  exp)ense  required 
for  record-keeping.  Smaller  stores  esp>e- 
cially  said  they  would  rather  see  that 
time  and  money  invested  in  something 
more  productive. 

The  survey  indicated  that  seven  out 
of  10  stores  exp)ect  their  dollar  sales 
for  the  first  half  of  1951  to  exceed  the 
same  px?riod  in  1950.  The  majority 
opinion  was  that  unit  sales  for  the 
first  half  will  be  even  with  or  less  than 
last  year,  but  that  profits  before  taxes 
will  be  even  or  better.  For  the  second 
half,  nearly  three-quarters  of  the  re- 
p>orting  stores  said  they  exp)ected  more 
volume  than  in  the  second  half  of 
1950.  .A  majority  thought  their  unit 
sales  would  equal  or  better  the  1950 
figures,  and  that  their  profits  too  would 
match  or  improve  on  last  year's. 

Heavier  promotions  were  planned 
by  most  of  the  stores,  with  emphasis 
on  higher  price  lines,  known  brands 
and  quality. 

A  complete  analysis  of  the  survey, 
to  which  700  stores  contributed,  was 
published  in  the  .Association’s  Sp)ecial 
Bulletin  of  June  1. 

Color  TV 

■^FTITHIN  the  month,  commercial 
”  color  television  makes  its  long 
awaited  bow  on  the  .American  scene. 
I'he  consumer  is  promised  his  first 
track  at  a  full-fledged  color  set  by  late 
summer.  He  will  be  able  to  purchase 
a  converter  to  equip  his  present  set 
for  color  reception.  These  positive  ac¬ 
tions  in  broadcasting  and  production 
follow  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
which  cleared  the  road  of  the  last  ob¬ 
stacle  to  Columbia  Broadcasting’s 
color  wheel  system. 

With  color,  retailers  are  faced  with 
a  complicated  merchandising  prob- 
(Continued  on  page  51) 
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side  panels,  will  act  as  dramatic  invitations 


to  visit  all  6  selling  floors  without 


waiting,  effort  or  crowding. 


increase  store-wide  sales 


OTIS  IS  READY  TO  HELP  YOU  AND  YOUR  CONSULTANTS 

We’ve  planned  and  installed  over  2,700  escalators  in  department 
stores.  Our  balustrade  designs  include  softly  lighted  side  panels,  as 
created  by  Eleanor  Le  Maire,  and  a  wide  color  selection  of  heavy 
porcelain  enamel  finishes.  Our  department  store  division  has  de¬ 
veloped  special  methods  of  surveying  and  analyzing  traffic.  Our 
long  experience  in  every  phase  of  vertical  transportation  can  be  of 
immense  assistance  in  solving  the  problems  of  any  contemplated 
installation.  This  experience  is  completely  at  your  service.  Any  of 
OTIS’  263  offices  will  gladly  give  you  more  details.  Otis  Elevator 
Company,  260  1 1th  Avenue,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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To  Increase  6-Floor  Buying  Traffic 


“At  the  time  our  present  store  building  was  constructed  in  1927  necessary  foundations 
and  steel  framing  were  provided  for  the  eventual  installation  of  escalators  up 
through  the  center  of  our  6  selling  floors.  Otis  engineers  supplied  the  necessary  data,” 
stated  Mr.  Carl  B.  W  illiams,  President  of  Rhodes  of  Seattle.  “Naturally,  when  we 
decided  to  further  improve  our  vertical  transportation  system,  we  again  called  upon 
Otis  engineers.  Our  escalator  installation  is  our  major  improvement  for  1951.” 


George  J.  Holcomb,  Vice  President  and  General  Merchandise  Manager,  stated, 
“We  expect  an  immediate  improvement  in  floor-to-floor  customer  traffic 
when  the  installation  of  our  10  Otis  Escalators  is  completed  in  July  1951. 

These  escalators,  with  their  attractively  lighted 


*- 


Supreme  Court  Restores  Price  Freedom 


The  six  to  three  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  holding  that  Fair  Trade  contracts  need  not  be 
observed,  in  their  selling,  by  wholesalers  and  retailers  who 
have  not  signed  such  contracts,  revives  an  old  and  vigorous 
discussion  which  for  some  years  was  laid  to  rest  by  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  so-called  Fair  Trade  laws  in  45  of  the  states. 

For  many  years  the  most  bitter  sidjject  of  controversy  in 
retail  and  wholesale  circles  was  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  a  retailer  and/or  a  wholesaler,  should  be  free  to  name 
his  own  prices  or  must  observe  those  re-sale  prices  fixed 
by  the  manufacturer  of  a  trade-marked  article. 

In  those  days  it  seemed  to  us  two  different  ideas  of  pricing 
were  resulting  in  building  two  strongly  opposing  groups. 
On  the  one  hand,  a  large  number  of  small  retailers  were 
combining  with  a  smaller  number  of  large  manufacturers 
in  the  effort  to  bring  in  a  system  under  which  the  manufac¬ 
turer  lawfully  could  direct  the  pricing  of  the  retailers.  On 
the  other  side  were  the  large  retailers  grouping  themselves 
with  a  very  large  number  of  smaller  manufacturers  in  oppos¬ 
ition  to  manufacturer-dictated  prices. 

The  larger  stores,  jealous  of  their  own  liberties  and  their 
reputation  and  gocxl  will  with  the  public,  did  not  propose 
to  invite  the  nationally-advertising  manufacturers  to  come 
-  between  them  and  their  public.  Consequently,  except  in  the 
case  of  extremely  well-known  brands,  they  did  not  encourage 
the  nationally-advertising  manufacturer  and  they  refused  to 
sell  at  his  stipulated  resale  prices. 

The  smaller  stores  and  the  manufacturers  of  the  branded 
articles  saw  in  price-cutting  a  type  of  what  they  regarded  as 
unfair  competition  w'hich  they  held  could  be  stopped  only 
by  giving  the  manufacturer  the  authority  to  name  the  retail 
price,  and  put  a  stop  to  any  departure  from  these  prices. 

Years  ago  many  manufacturers  of  trademarked  goods  at¬ 
tempted  to  maintain  re-sale  prices  but  several  adverse  de¬ 


cisions,  such  as  that  in  the  .Miles  .Medical  case,  resulted  in  the 
ntethods  which  they  employed  being  shown  to  be  unlawful. 
Naturally  enough,  when  a  manufacturer  endeavored  to 
maintain  re-sale  prices  and  some  retailer  refused  to  abide 
by  such  prices,  the  first  defensive  act  of  the  manufacturer 
woidd  be  to  refuse  to  sell  to  such  an  offending  store.  So  long 
as  the  manufacturer  handled  his  own  wholesale  distribution, 
he  could  do  this  lawfidly,  for  it  always  has  been  axiomatic 
that  any  man  has  the  right  to  ch(M)se  his  own  customer.  His 
choice  may  be  based  on  anything  or  nothing.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  it  came  to  the  large  number  of  manufacturers  who 
could  not  handle  their  own  wholesale  distribution,  but  must 
sell  to  retailers  through  wholesalers  or  jobbers,  the  situation 
took  on  a  different  aspect.  In  a  number  of  cases,  the  courts 
found  that  when  the  manufacturer  selling  to  a  jobber 
caused  the  latter  to  agree  that  he  would  not  sell  to  certain 
retailers  who  offended  by  cutting  prices,  that  constituted  a 
conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade.  In  the  cases  of  the  Victor 
Talking  Machine  Co.  and  the  .American  Book  Publishers, 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  for  example,  secured  the  payment  of 
very  heavy  damages  for  such  discrimination  against  them. 

Manufacturers  thereupon  made  many  efforts  to  keep  their 
goods  out  of  the  hands  of  price-cutting  stores  but  with  only 
indifferent  success.  It  proved  to  l)e  comparatively  easy,  al¬ 
though  quite  expensive,  for  stores  which  wished  to  get 
possession  of  trade-marked  merchandise  to  secure  lots  of  such 
goods,  from  time  to  time,  and  offer  them  at  less  than  the 
established  prices.  There  always  were  some  retailers,  or 
wholesalers,  who  presumably  were  in  good  standing  with  the 
manufacturers,  who  were  not  above  turning  a  quick  and 
questionable  profit  by  buying  such  merchandise  and  turning 
it  over  to  the  price  cutters. 

Year  after  year,  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  bills 
were  introduced  under  a  variety  of  names,  and  hearings  held 
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LET’S  ARGUE  {Continued) 

on  them,  the  purpose  of  which  was  lo  legalize  price-mainte¬ 
nance  by  the  manufacturers.  None  of  these  measures,  how¬ 
ever,  ever  was  enacted.  Then,  the  proponents  of  the  price- 
maintenance  system  developed  a  different  line  of  strategy. 
Instead  of  beating  their  heads  against  the  Congress,  they 
tackled  the  problem  state  by  state  with  a  uniform  “model 
bill”  and  were  successful  in  securing  its  adoption  eventually 
in  45  states.  They  very  shrewdly  called  their  measure  the 
“Fair  Trade  Law.”  Surely  no  honest  man  could  object  to 
anything  which  tended  to  make  trade  more  fair!  These  Fair 
Trade  laws  were  quite  simple.  They  provided  that  where 
the  manufacturer  of  an  advertised  brand  made  a  contract 
with  one  retailer  in  a  state  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
directed  re-sale  price  all  other  retailers  must  observe  that 
price. 

To  make  the  thing  complete  a  bill  was  enacted  into  law 
in  the  Congress,  known  as  the  Miller-Tydings  law,  which 
legalized  these  contracts  in  inter-state  commerce.  This  has 
been  the  condition  ever  since.  Now,  however,  comes  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court  with  a  ruling  which  says  those  retailers 
and  wholesalers  who  have  not  signed  such  contracts  are  not 
required  to  observe  the  re-sale  prices  so  established. 

To  all  those  who  believe  in  the  system  of  price  mainte¬ 
nance  this  decision  probably  will  appear  as  a  very  severe 
blow.  Whether  they  now  will  rally  round  and,  with  the 
advice  of  learned  legal  counsel,  endeavor  to  devise  a  system 
which  can  be  enacted  into  laws  which  will  have  a  better 
chance  of  approval  by  the  high  court,  is  a  question.  In  all 
probability  the  first  effort  of  those  manufacturers  will  be 
to  attempt  to  get  all  wholesalers  and  retailers  who  handle 
their  brands  to  sign  such  contracts.  Doubtless  they  will  find 
many  retailers  quite  willing  to  sign  contracts  but  who  may 
be  somewhat  hesitant  to  do  so  until  they  know  whether 


Advertising  by  Squatter’s  Rights 

w  HAT  a  pleasantly  satisfactory  discovery  to  find  that 
though  one  has  been  absent  on  a  long  vacation,  progress 
has  gone  right  on  progressing!  Returning  from  such  an  ab¬ 
sence,  I  marvel  over  progressive  development,  even  in  the 
field  of  advertising.  Indomitably  the  advertising  has  gone 
from  victory  to  victory!  Last  January,  for  example,  the 
adventurous  soul  who  dared  turn  on  his  radio  was  likely  to 
be  met  by  the  strident-voiced  challenge— “WE  DARE 
THEM  ALL!”  Thus  a  particularly  noisy  advertiser  of 
cigarettes  was  spending  his  money  to  stimulate  the  adrenal 
glands  of  all  who  listened,  whether  or  not  he  was  tempting 
the  appetite  of  any  smoker  to  turn  to  his  brand.  When  we 
turn  on  our  radio  now  do  we  hear  that  particular  inanity? 
Not  so.  That  same  advertiser— perhaps  having  given  up  all 
hope  of  inducing  some  other  cigarette  advertiser  to  cross 
swords  with  him— has  a  different  pitch.  With  the  use  of  that 
same  strident  voice,  he  now  appeals  to  the  radio  audience  to 
“BELIEVE  IN  YOURSELF!”  Can  you  doubt  that  we  do 
progress? 

Advertising  of  this  sort  seems  to  come  under  the  heading 
of  what  advertising  men  used  to  call  the  “direct  command.” 
Whether  anyone  ever  does,  or  ever  did,  pay  any  serious 


certain  competitors  also  will  sign.  They  probably  will  like¬ 
wise  want  to  know  whether— in  event  of  such  competitors 
refusing  to  sign— the  manufacturers  will  be  willing,  and  able, 
to  take  their  lines  out  of  the  hands  of  such  stores. 

Where  the  manufacturer  can  direct  his  own  wholesale  dis¬ 
tribution,  it  would  seem  that  as  always  heretofore  he  will 
have  the  right  to  choose  his  own  customers.  In  those  cases 
where  such  distribution  is  through  jobbers  and  wholesalers, 
how'ever,  it  would  seem  that  agreements  between  two  parties 
forbidding  the  sale  of  merchandise  to  a  third  still  will  be 
unlawful  and  may  subject  “conspirators”  to  heavy  damages. 
It  seems  to  us,  as  it  always  has,  that  the  Fair  Trade  laws, 
from  the  very  start,  were  destined  at  some  time  to  come 
under  the  displeasure  of  the  Supreme  Court.  We  have  never 
been  able  to  understand  how  anyone  could  assume  it  was 
equitable  or  reasonable  to  allow  two  parties  to  enter  into  a 
contract  which  must  be  observed  by  all  others. 

What  will  be  the  effect  of  this  situation  on  the  immediate 
future?  Will  this  decision  of  the  court  bring  about  a  great 
wave  of  price  cutting?  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  will  not  be 
the  case.  Regardless  of  any  law  there  should  be  sufficient 
self-restraint  among  retailers  to  lead  them  to  want  to  sell 
their  merchandise  at  prices  which  represent  fair  value  to  the 
customers  and  are  adequate  to  cover  their  own  expenses  and 
leave  a  reasonable  profit.  It  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  if 
individual  retailers  decide  to  operate  on  that  simple  form¬ 
ula  the  resulting  re-sale  price  will  always  be  the  same  in 
every  retail  establishment.  However,  price  cutting  which  is 
not  based  on  solid  and  substantial  economies  in  operation 
can  be  unfair  as  well  as  unwise.  With  this  greater  price  free¬ 
dom  which  now  is  returned  to  the  stores,  it  should  not  be  too 
unrealistic  to  hope  they  will  use  their  freedom  wisely  and 
with  moderation. 


attention  to  such  commands  we  long  have  wondered.  Our 
inherent  faith  in  the  value  of  good  advertising  would  lead 
us  to  believe  that  a  myriad  of  people,  settled  for  the  evening 
in  their  comfortable  homes,  even  propped  up  in  bed,  upon 
blundering  unwittingly  into  one  of  these  command  commer¬ 
cials,  when  all  they  really  wanted  was  the  1 1  o'clock  news, 
immediately  spring  from  their  beds,  or  chairs,  dive  like 
firemen  into  their  clothes  and  rush  off  to  the  nearest  drug 
store  intent  upon  buying  a  large-sized  bottle  of  “Oh  Piffle” 
before  the  store  closes.  We  would  like  to  believe  that,  but, 
you  know,  we  sometimes  are  beset  with  doubts. 

Much  as  we  sincerely  admire  the  advertising  profession, 
and  in  spite  of  our  own  simple  faith  in  commercials,  we  can¬ 
not  longer  conceal  the  fact  that  we  are  greatly  irked  by  the 
conscienceless  way  in  which  advertising  manufacturers  raid 
the  English  language  and  appropriate  words  for  the  naming 
of  their  products.  We  really  had  thought  the  restrictions 
which  the  Patent  Office  places  on  trademarks  were  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  rest  of  us  in  our  joint  ownership 
of  the  many  beautiful  words  which  for  so  long  have  adorned 
our  language.  When,  however,- we  learn  that  the  manufac¬ 
turer  of  a  new  dish-washing  preparation  has  appropriated 
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for  its  name  so  pleasant  and  valuable  a  word  as  “joy”,  we 
wonder  what  is  to  become  of  our  language— and  ultimately 
ourselves— if  this  pilfering  process  goes  unchecked. 

Let  your  imagination  carry  you  far  enough  into  the  future 
to  visualize  some  of  the  embarrassments  which  conceivably 
may  come  to  future  generations  if  advertisers  are  allowed  to 
take  word  after  word  from  our  vocabularies  and  make  them 
jynonymous  with  advertised  products.  Visualize  a  beautiful 
moon-lit  night  in  June  with  a  young  man  and  a  girl  in  a 
romantic  mood  gazing  upon  the  moonpath  on  the  river. 
He  wishes  to  tell  her  something.  It  is  the  old  but  ever-new 
and  wonderful  story  of  love’s  young  dream.  Haltingly,  he 
tries  to  tell  of  the  fascination  she  holds  for  him.  “Cake  of 
soap,”  he  murmurs,  “your  little  candies  fill  me  with  dish¬ 
washing  fluid!”  How  beautiful  that  thought! 

Of  course  the  advertisers  in  time  may  inure  our  youth 
to  the  point  where  the  girl  will  know  that  had  her  boy 
friend  been  speaking  before  all  the  beautiful  words  had  been 
stolen,  he  would  have  said,  “Sweetheart,  your  charms  fill 
me  with  joy.” 

If  one  manufacturer  is  permitted  to  claim  a  squatter’s  title 
to  the  word  “joy”  there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why 
every  particularly  meaningful  w’ord  should  not  be  expro¬ 
priated  by  others.  Through  many  generations  our  language 
has  been  evolved,  and  words  have  been  created  to  express 
those  significant  experiences  which  have  been  most  common 


and  important  to  the  race.  Thus  it  is  that  words  which  now 
have  the  greatest  sentimental  value  become  the  shining 
targets  of  the  advertiser.  We  have  so  many  of  them  and  they 
mean  so  much  because  of  the  accumulated  treasured  mean¬ 
ings  of  the  people.  Words  like  home,  love,  mother,  warmth, 
food.  They  are  all  short  words  and  full  of  meaning.  Now 
they  appear  to  be  admirably  suited  for  advertising  purposes 
and,  apparently  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  profession. 

From  time  to  time,  various  public-spirited  organizations 
of  women  have  made  efforts  to  keep  the  advertising  bill¬ 
boards  from  certain  of  our  highways.  That  has  been  a 
worthy  endeavor,  but  the  billboard  advertiser  merely  de¬ 
faces  part  of  the  scenery  on  our  current  highways.  He  and 
his  product,  and  his  billboard,  are  likely  to  be  forgotten  a 
century  from  now.  The  man  who  tears  down  our  language 
defaces  and  destroys  that  great  highway  which  has  been  built 
by  the  feet  of  a  thousand  generations  of  men  who  moved 
steadily  forward  in  the  hope  of  building  a  beautiful  and 
peaceful  way  of  life.  A  decade  or  two  ago,  the  man  who 
wanted  a  name  for  a  trade-mark  product  coined  a  word  for 
that  purpose.  He  did  not  raid  the  language  which  belongs 
to  us  all.  Some  of  the  words  these  advertisers  coined  have 
become  so  popular  they  have  come  to  be  part  of  the 
language,  a  valuable  contribution  for  they  did  not  usurp 
the  true  meaning  of  any  existing  word.  Are  modern  adver¬ 
tising  men  so  sterile  of  ideas  that  they  cannot  do  likewise? 


An  Awkward  Period  for  Retailing? 


The  quick  impression  w'e  gain  upon  our  return  to  busi¬ 
ness  after  a  long  vacation  is  that  retailing  at  this  time  is  in  a 
particularly  awkward  period.  Although  we  understand  that 
many,  perhaps  most,  stores  still  are  somewhat  ahead  in  sales 
volume,  the  increases  have  not  followed  the  recent  pattern 
but  have  been  sliding  off.  On  the  other  hand,  operating 
expenses  continue  to  rise.  Newly  established  price  controls 
are  proving  vexatious  and  are  beginning  to  rub  the  retail 
flesh  somew’hat  raw  in  places.  Looking  ahead  to  the  period 
which  compares  with  the  enormous  increases  occasioned  by 
the  epidemic  of  scare  buying,  there  would  appear  to  be  no 
way  in  which  the  stores  can  top,  or  even  equal,  the  sales 
figures  rolled  up  at  that  time.  In  the  department  store  field 
there  is,  unfortunately,  no  possibility  of  happiness  if  the 
sales  figures  are  not  going  ahead.  As  a  consequence,  in  the 
midst  of  what  perhaps  should  be  regarded  as  prosperity, 
many  retailers  will  be  found  to  be  somewhat  gloomy. 

Our  observations  in  metropolitan  stores  seem  to  show  that 
business  is  not  very  brisk.  Because  of  what  is  happening  in 
television,  we  took  a  look  around  some  of  these  departments 
and  found  the  public  displaying  plenty  of  interest  in  these  re¬ 
ceiving  sets  but  they  seemed  not  to  be  buying.  This  hesitancy 
about  committing  themselves,  even  when  there  were  plenty 
of  substantial  markdowns,  probably  is  explainable  by  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  restrictions  on  credit.  The  installment  plan 
of  purchase  has  come  to' occupy  an  enormously  important 
place  in  the  buying  of  consumer  durable  goods.  It  may  also 
be  a  fact  that  some  part  of  the  public  actually  still  believes 
government  price  controls  will  bring  about  reduced  prices. 

STORES 


In  this  period  of  “defense  mobilization,”  we,  so  far,  have 
had  the  opportunity  only  to  savor  the  disadvantages  of  the 
mobilization  without  experiencing  any  of  the  compensa¬ 
tions.  During  the  second  world  war  the  operating  expense 
of  department  stores  dropped  a  number  of  percentage 
points.  That  came  chiefly  through  the  fact  that  manpower 
shortages  and  various  government  restrictions  made  it  im¬ 
possible  for  stores  to  continue  the  type  of  service  upon 
which  their  operations  had  been  based,  and,  because  of  the 
shortages  and  other  conditions  of  w'artime,  the  public  ac¬ 
cepted  the  situation.  When,  for  example,  a  shortage  of 
sheets  develojjed,  if  any  store  was  susp>ected  of  having  a  su|> 
ply,  customers  would  wait  in  line  in  the  hojje  of  securing 
one  or  two.  The  fact  that  they  had  to  wait  and  that  no 
adequate  service  could  be  given  them  did  not  drive  them 
away.  Paper  shortages  placed  a  limit  upon  the  amount  of 
advertising  space  the  stores  could  buy— and  they  never 
missed  the  promotional  effort  which  had  to  be  abandoned, 
for  the  public  came  to  the  stores  without  urging. 

All  these  things  operated  to  bring  down  the  cost  of  doing 
business  and  to  increase  the  profit  ratio.  At  present  none  of 
these  is  at  work.  The  tremendous  influences  which  a  war 
exerts  on  the  economy  of  a  nation  are  not  being  felt.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  they  never  will,  for  even  though  war  may  seem 
to  offer  some  minor  compensations  for  the  waste  of  human 
life  and  treasure;  it  is  a  losing  proposition  all  around. 

Although  present  retail  conditions  may  seem  somew'hat  in 
the  doldrums,  the  good  retailers  will  solve  their  problems 
and  come  through  with  satisfactory  results. 
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KTTCR^NGINEERED  PRODUCTS 
FOR  MORE  THAN  45  YEARS 


4  PEELLE 
MOTORSTAIRS 


were  among  the  important 
modernization  steps  pianned  by 


The  first  phase  in  Pomeroy's  modernization  program  was  completed  recently 
to  celebrate  75  years  of  leadership  in  Reading,  Pennsylvania. 

Peelle  Motorstairs  played  an  important  part 
in  this  great  Diamond  Jubilee  at  Pomeroy's. 

Many  other  prominent  stores  are  finding  M 

that  Peelle  Motorstairs  are  the  modern  way 
to  increase  sales  on  upper  floors.  For  these 
smoothly  running  Motorstairs  really  move  people  to  buy. 

For  convincing  evidence  that  Peelle  Motorstairs 

will  give  you  long,  continuous  service 

at  the  lowest  maintenance  cost  yet  achieved 

in  the  moving  stairway  industry,  write  for  folder  PM-502 


PEELLE  MOTORSTAIR  DIVISION  o/  THE  PEELLE  COMPANY.  47  STEWART  AVENUE.  BROOKLYN  6.  N.  Y. 
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civil  defense  at 
I.  L.  HUDSON  CO. 


By  Read  Jenkins 

Vice  President  and  General 
Su|>erintendent, 

J.  L.  Hudson  Ck>. 


started  on  a  civil  defense  pro- 
”  gram  at  Hudson’s  long  before 
the  Korean  situation  began.  VVe  were 
very  cautious  at  first  because  we 
thought  that  action  on  our  part  might 
create  unnecessary  fear.  Therefore, 
our  organization  w'as  set  up  to  meet 
emergencies  that  might  arise  in  the 
store  without  reference  to  possible  A- 
boinb  attacks.  After  the  Korean  in¬ 
vasion,  we  immediately  broadened  our 
organization  and  adjusted  it  to  meet 
the  threat  of  the  atomic  bomb. 

We  started  by  reviewing  all  the  ma¬ 
terial  in  our  files  on  action  taken  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  war.  We  requested  every¬ 
one  who  participated  in  that  program 
to  list  the  things  they  felt  should  be 
considered  for  this  new  emergency,  to¬ 
gether  with  suggestions  for  modifying 
our  previous  organization  and  instruc¬ 
tion  material.  Next,  we  studied  the 
report  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis¬ 
sion,  concentrating  on  the  recommen¬ 
dations  for  civil  defense  programs. 
Then,  we  expanded  our  organization 
and  elaborated  on  our  previous  in¬ 
structions  to  the  emergency  group. 
This  included  preparing  a  manual  of 
instructions  and  outline  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  plan 

During  this  development  pveriod,  we 
were  continuously  in  contact  with 


Cieneral  Dougherty,  Director  of  the 
Civil  Defense  Program  in  Detroit.  In 
fact,  we  discussed  each  phase  of  our 
organizational  and  procedural  devel¬ 
opment  with  him.  After  our  first  for¬ 
mal  statement  had  been  drawn  up, 
we  invited  General  Dougherty  and 
Charles  Boyd,  Secretary  of  the  Retail 
Merchants  Association,  to  meet  in  our 
office  and  presented  them  with  our 
plan.  We  asked  their  assistance  to 
stimulate  other  retailers  in  the  city. 
General  Dougherty  was  very  enthusi¬ 
astic  about  our  program  and  said  he 
would  like  to  use  it  as  a  pattern  for 
all  hotels,  offices,  buildings,  and  retail 
establishments. 

It  was  decided  that  the  best  way  to 
stimulate  the  retailers  was  through  the 
Retail  Merchants  Association.  The 
Superintendents  Group  of  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  met  to  discuss  the  problem. 
The  group  voted  to  form  a  Committee 
on  Civilian  Defense  and  named  Mr. 
Randolph,  my  assistant,  as  chairman. 
We,  of  course,  were  very  happy  to  give 
them  our  program,  and  the  committee 
accepted  it  with  some  slight  changes 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  smaller 
stores.  As  a  whole,  this  program  has 
been  the  basis  for  action  taken  by  the 
retail  group  in  Detroit.  Within  the 
last  month.  General  Dougherty  has 


Read  Jenkins  is  chairman  of  the 
NRDGA  Subcommittee  on  Civilian  De¬ 
fense,  organized  nearly  a  year  ago. 
This  Committee  drew  up  a  basic  pro¬ 
gram  for  retailers  which  has  served  as 
a  guide  in  the  store  defense  planning 
described  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  Last 
month,  Jenkins  was  elected  head  of 
the  Store  Management  Group  at  its 
annual  convention  in  Washington, 
where  he  delivered  this  report  on  the 
defense  setup  at  Hudson's. 

officially  released  to  all  businesses  a 
very  similar  program,  with  some  tech¬ 
nical  elaboration. 

Hudson's  Organization 

On  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  March 
6,  1951,  at  9:05,  the  noise  of  sirens  in¬ 
terrupted  the  routine  of  Hudsonians 
getting  started  on  their  day’s  work. 
Our  people  heard  three  blasts  of  ten 
seconds  each— the  signal  that  a  major 
emergency  had  taken  place  or  was 
about  to  take  place. 

Before  the  sirens  stopped,  hundreds 
(Continued  on  page  61) 


How  to  Organize  a 
Civil  Defense  Program 


PART  ONE  OF  A  THREE-PART  REPORT 


‘l^’OST  large  stores  and  many  of  me- 
size  have  set  up  emergency 
programs  for  sheltering  people  and 
controlling  damage  in  a  bombing  at¬ 
tack.  They  have  large  emergency  or¬ 
ganizations  which  drill  regularly.  They 
check  the  efficiency  of  their  systems  by 
means  of  practice  alerts  and  they  re¬ 
vise  them  as  necessary.  But  there  re¬ 
main,  even  among  very  big  stores, 
some  which  have  so  far  done  little 
about  setting  up  disaster  control  plans 
with  reference  to  bombing  attacks. 

Many  questions  are  troubling  store 
heads.  One  of  them  is  how  far  you 
should  go  in  the  attempt  to  turn  your 
store  into  a  self-sufficient  shelter  unit 
in  the  event  of  disaster.  For  example, 
lacking  an  emergency  lighting  system, 
should  a  store  install  one?  The  cost 
for  one  large  retail  organization  would 
be  about  $100,000.  Many  stores  have 
supplementary  intra-store  communica¬ 
tion  systems  which  will  function  if 
telephone  lines  are  wrecked,  but  this  is 
not  true  of  all.  Should  such  a  system 
be  installed,  and  what  kind  should 
it  be? 

Questions  like  these  are  so  far  un¬ 
answerable  except  in  terms  of  one's 
own  estimate  of  the  situation  and,  per¬ 
haps,  of  the  possible  usefulness  of  such 
equipment  under  more  likely  circum¬ 
stances  than  atomic  bombing. 

Creating  Safe  Areas.  Another  ques¬ 
tion,  more  serious  and  more  frequent¬ 
ly  heard  from  stores  with  low  build¬ 
ings,  is  what  should,  or  can,  be  done  to 
alter  or  reinforce  the  structure.  There 
has  been  no  official  information  avail¬ 
able  on  this  subject:  but  James  J. 
Wadsworth,  deputy  administrator  of 
the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Administra¬ 
tion,  says  that  some  official  FCDA 
standards  and  specifications  will  be  re¬ 


leased  this  month.  So  far,  all  store 
plans  are  confined  to  evacuation  of  the 
upper  floors  and  the  street  floor.  The 
only  remodeling  work  turned  up  in  a 
spot  check  of  stores  in  different  cities 
was  the  construction  of  some  baffles 
and  partitions  as  additional  protection 
against  flying  window  glass. 

Is  Publicity  Advisable?  So  far,  even 
the  stores  with  very  well  organized 
emergency  programs  have  generally 
hesitated  to  give  the  public  any  infor¬ 
mation  about  them.  They  feel  that, 
no  matter  how  realistic  their  prepara¬ 
tions  are,  they  are  dealing  with  an  un¬ 
likely  eventuality.  Some  have  put  di¬ 
rectional  signs  for  shelter  areas  in  their 
non-selling  sections,  but  all  are  reluct¬ 
ant  to  display  such  signs  on  the  selling 
floors.  It  is  probable  that  they  will 
soon  be  required  to  do  so. 

At  least  one  local  retail  association 
specifically  urges  its  members  to  give 
their  plans  no  publicity.  This  point  of 
view  is  understandable.  It  isn’t  un¬ 
natural  to  fear  that  store  signs  direct¬ 
ing  jjeople  to  air  raid  shelters  might 
create  public  alarm  and  have  a  damp¬ 
ening  effect  on  retail  trade  in  the 
downtown  area.  However,  if  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  London  stores  during 
World  War  II  means  anything,  people 
adapt  themselves  quickly;  and  it  would 
seem  better  to  cause  some  initial  un¬ 
easiness  than  to  risk  the  effects  of  panic 
if  a  bomber  attack  should  come. 

The  Danger  of  Panic.  Panic  preven¬ 
tion  is  by  far  the  most  important  goal 
of  all  store  planning.  The  enemy  plane 
may  not  get  through,  or  the  alert  may 
be  a  false  one.  But  once  the  alert  has 
sounded,  there  is  a  terrible  danger  in 
every  place  where  numbers  of  people 
are  assembled.  Panic  kills. 


Stores,  like  theatres  and  restaurants, 
have  an  especially  difficult  problem  in 
this  respect.  The  factory  or  business 
organization  which  has  only  employees 
on  its  premises  can  organize  them  and 
drill  them,  in  familiar  surroundings, 
until  life-saving  emergency  action  is 
instinctive.  The  store,  too,  can  train 
its  employees.  But  the  store  cannot 
drill  its  customers  and  a  panic  reaction 
among  them  would  be  a  disaster  in 
itself. 

Drill  is  the  most  effective  panic-pre¬ 
vention  weapon  there  is.  In  the  store, 
this  means  drill  for  the  emergency 
squads  —  the  wardens,  maintenance 
people,  first-aiders— and  drill  for  the 
other  employees  as  well  so  that  they 
follow  instructions  calmly  when  a 
warning  sounds.  The  larger  the  emer¬ 
gency  organization  the  better— people 
who  have  specific  assignments  on  their 
minds  are  less  liable  to  panic. 

As  for  the  customers,  the  prevention 
of  panic  among  them  is  dependent  on 
three  things:  the  example  of  calm 
and  authoritative  store  personnel;  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  store  is  organized  for 
emergency;  and  finally  education— 
again  including  drill— in  self-protective 
measures.  The  education  program  is 
of  paramount  importance.  Education 
will  make  the  difference  between  peo¬ 
ple  who  can  be  protected  and  panic- 
stricken  mobs  which  are  likely  to 
achieve  self-destruction. 

The  stores  which  are  helping  to 
spread  education  about  atomic  bomb¬ 
ing  and  to  enlist  civil  defense  volun¬ 
teers  in  their  communities  not  only 
perform  a  general  public  service  but 
quite  directly  minimize  the  possibility 
of  panic  on  their  own  premises.  Some 
have  distributed  the  FCDA  booklet, 
“Survival  Under  Atomic  Attack,”  to 
customers  and  employees. 
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Division  chiofs  of  tho  FiUno  Civil  Dofonso  orgoniiotien  hovo  a  proctico  tostion  in  tho  Control  Contor 
Ihoy  will  man  at  a  bombing  alort.  At  tho  hood  of  tho  tablo  is  Joseph  F.  Kord,  tho  store  operating 
soporintondont  and  Civil  Dofonso  chief;  at  tho  other  end,  mike  in  hand,  it  Julius  Steinberg,  assistant 
ebiof  and  in  charge  of  communications.  Tho  others,  dockwiso:  Loo  Morgan,  police  chief;  Alva  Kindall, 
(bst  aid  chief;  Earl  Titus,  Are  marshal;  Caroline  Ely,  secretary;  Worron  Greenlaw,  engineering  chief, 
■nd  Donald  Grant,  evacuation  chief. 


HoNo't  Emergency  Conditions  Committee;  Seated,  left  to  right,  ore  J.  Henry  Dippel,  general  superin¬ 
tendent  ef  the  store;  Paul  Hoover,  emergency  director;  Arthur  Fathauer,  emergency  operations  officer; 
Feel  Donevon,  building  captain,  and  Charles  Parker,  reconstruction  and  repair  officer.  Standing,  left 
to  right,  ere  Mihen  leyer.  Are  marshal;  Floyd  Smith,  damage  control  officer;  Kenneth  Murray,  ergani- 
letien  secretary;  John  Shields,  house  protection  captain,  and  Kolland  Kinch,  building  captain. 


Within  the  past  month  the  FCDA 
has  completed  a  film  version  of  “Sur¬ 
vival  Under  Atomic  Attack.”  Thirty- 
eight  hundred  prints,  at  very  low 
prices,  have  already  been  bought  and 
shown.  The  FCDA  urges  stores  to 
show  the  picture  in  their  auditoriums. 
A  special  version  is  now  being  pre¬ 
pared  for  use  in  store  windows. 

A  direct  appeal  is  going  out,  too,  for 
stores  to  contribute  advertising  space, 
radio  time,  window  and  interior  dis¬ 
plays  to  help  in  recruiting  volunteers. 
The  goal  is  a  national  organization  of 
15  million. 

There  will  be  a  big  stepup  of  all 
this  educational  activity  from  here  on. 


Stores  will  unquestionably  play  their 
part,  just  as  they  do  in  war  bonds  and 
blood  donor  campaigns.  While  they 
are  helping  to  stir  up  public  prepara¬ 
tion  for  atomic  attack,  they  cannot 
reasonably  keep  on  soft-p>edaling  their 
own  programs  for  dealing  with  the 
emergency.  In  fact,  failure  to  show 
evidence  that  preparations  have  been 
made  to  protect  customers  would  be  a 
very  poor  kind  of  public  relations. 

A  check  among  13  stores  in  various 
sections  of  the  country  shows  great  un¬ 
evenness  in  the  extent  and  thorough¬ 
ness  of  emergency  planning.  Most  of 
the  well-advanced  programs  come  from 
cities  where  the  local  retail  association 


has  taken  the  initiative  in  making  con¬ 
tact  with  the  civil  defense  organiza¬ 
tion.  Stores  in  these  cases  have  been 
able  to  obtain  at  least  semi-ofheial 
guidance,  even  in  the  continued  ab¬ 
sence  of  Federal  directives,  and  by 
pooling  their  ideas  and  questions  have 
arrived  at  some  uniformity  of  ap 
proach.  In  other  cases  individual 
stores  have  set  the  pace  for  the  whole 
community. 

Planning  the  Organization.  In  setting 
up  emergency  organizations,  stores 
have  provided  for: 

(1)  movement  of  customers  and  per¬ 
sonnel  to  shelter  areas 

(2)  maintenance  of  communication 
lines  within  the  store  and  to  civil 
defense  authorities  outside  the 
store 

(3)  medical  aid 

(4)  maintenance  and  repair  of  build¬ 
ing  facilities 

(5)  fire  control 

(6)  protection  of  merchandise,  cash 
and  records 

(7)  emergency  feeding. 

The  book,  “United  States  Civil  De¬ 
fense,”  published  last  winter,  and 
available  from  the  U.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office  for  25  cents,  is  a  good 
reference  to  have  on  hand  when  plan¬ 
ning  the  emergency  setup.  With  some 
modification,  its  suggestions  for  com¬ 
munity  control  centers  can  serve  as  the 
pattern  for  store  planning. 

The  elaborateness  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  depends  on  the  store’s  size.  Halle’s 
falls  about  midway  on  the  scale  of 
complexity.  Its  Emergency  Conditions 
Organization,  under  the  Building  Con¬ 
trol  Director,  is  in  three  sections: 
Emergency  Operations,  Damage  Con¬ 
trol  and  Reconstruction  and  Repair. 

Organized  under  the  Emergency 
Operations  Officer  are  a  Building  Cap 
tain  for  each  building,  two  medical 
Captains,  a  Communications  Captain 
and  a  Vertical  Transportation  Cap 
tain. 

Reporting  to  the  Building  Captain 
is  a  Floor  T.ieutenant  for  each  floor, 
and  an  assistant.  When  an  alert  comes, 
these  direct  the  movement  of  custom¬ 
ers  to  safe  areas,  sending  guards  to 
each  escalator  and  stairway  to  supervise 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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THE  CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS  REPORT  ON 

Departmental  Merchandising 


This  summary  on  the  M.  O.  R.  report  on  1950  opera¬ 
tions  analyzes  last  year's  results  with  special  reference  to 
departmental  variations.  Differences  in  experience  among 
different  volume  groups  are  examined  in  more  detail  in 
Milton  P.  Brown's  summary  of  the  Harvard  Report  figures, 
on  page  26  of  this  issue.  Total  store  data  are  presented, 
of  course,  in  each  study.  The  slight  figure  variations  which 
always  appear  in  these  two  annual  surveys  are  due,  obvi¬ 
ously,  to  differences  in  the  samples  used.  For  example,  the 


Harvard  figure  on  department  store  net  gain  after  taxes 
is  3.8  per  cent  of  sales,  while  the  M.  O.  R.  figure  is  3.7  per 
cent.  Both  reports.  Departmental  Merchandising  and 
Operating  Results  of  Department  and  Specialty  Stores, 
1950,  prepared  by  the  Controllers'  Congress,  NRDGA,  and 
Operating  Results  of  Department  and  Specialty  Stores  in 
1950,  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research, 
Harvard  University  Graduate  School  of  Business  Admini¬ 
stration,  are  published  this  month. 


SUMMARY  OF  TOTAL  STORE  DATA-BY  SALES  VOLUME  GROUPS  1950  TYPICAL  PERFORMANO 


DEPARTMENT  STORES  WITH  ANNUAL 

SALES  OF  1 

SPECIALTY  STORES  WITH 

ANNUAL  SALES  OF 

$5-10 

$10-20 

$20-50 

OVCR  $30 

UNOCR  $1 

11 

MRUbN 

MILLION 

MHIION 

MILLION 

TABU  4 

TABU  5 

TABU  6 

TABU  7 

tabu  B 

TABU  9 

TABU  10 

TABU  M 

MERCHANDISING  DATA 

Cumulative  Markon  % 

39.3 

39.0 

39.2 

39.3 

39.2 

39.8 

39.0 

39.1 

40.1 

39.7 

AO  1 

Markdowns  (at  retail) — %  of  Sales 

6.2 

6.1 

6.2 

6.1 

6.7 

6.4 

5.9 

6.5 

7.4 

7.1 

76 

Stock  Shortage  (at  retail) — %  of  Sales 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

0.8 

0.9 

0.9 

1.2 

1.0 

0.7 

0.7 

0  9 

Workroom  Net  Cost—  %  of  Soles 

0.8 

0.7 

0.6 

0.6 

0.8 

0.7 

0.9 

1.0 

0.9 

]  ] 

Cosh  Discounts —  %  of  Sales 

2.6 

2.8 

2.6 

2.6 

2.7 

2.6 

2.8 

4.1 

AO 

4^2 

Gross  Margin — %  of  Sales  (incl.  cash  discount) 

36.8 

37.0 

36.8 

36.9 

36.7 

37.0 

36.3 

33.9- 

38.3 

38.3 

SALES  DATA 

Sales— %  of  Last  Year 

106 

104 

104 

106 

106 

107 

105 

102 

101 

103 

101 

No.  of  Transactions — %  of  Last  Year 

100 

101 

100 

99 

99 

Average  Gross  Sole  (Dollars)  j 

4.32 

4.71 

4.20 

4.36 

4.04 

4.28 

3.97 

4.37 

4.33 

4.75 

4.66 

5.11 

4.61 

5.19 

4.67 

8.77 

9.31 

8.01 

8.27 

10.27 
10  83 

No.  of  Transactions  Per  Sq.  Ft.  of  Selling  Snoce 

20 

13 

16 

18 

2) 

22 

25 

12 

12 

13 

Sales  Per  Sq.  Ft.  of  Selling  Space  (Dollars) 

78 

54 

62 

70 

79 

97 

104 

102 

99 

110 

Returns—  %  of  Gross  Sales 

7.5 

5.2 

5.7 

6.4 

8.0 

9.2 

10.8 

4.8 

1 1.4 

9.6 

12.2 

No.  of  Transactions  Per  Salesperson 

7,668 

5,709 

6,447 

7,217 

8,180 

8,014 

9,726 

n.a. 

3,789 

3,413 

3,820 

INVENTORY  DATA 

No.  of  Stock  Turns 

3.9 

3.4 

3.7 

4.0 

4.1 

4.2 

4.2 

3.0 

4.4 

4.2 

4.4 

Average  Inventory— %  of  Last  Year' 

109 

110 

108 

108 

111 

112 

109 

105 

107 

108 

106 

Stock  Age— %  0  to  6  Months 

84 

77 

82 

85 

85 

85 

87 

n.Q. 

86 

87 

85 

DIRECT  EXPENSE  DATA-%  OF  SALES 

■H 

Nevvspaper  Costs 

2.4 

2.4 

2.4 

2.6 

2.4 

2.1 

3.3 

2.6 

Salespeople's  Salaries 

6.5 

BSI 

6.7 

6.4 

6.3 

6.3 

6.3 

8.5 

6.6 

6.8 

Delivery  Expense 

1.2 

0.8 

1.1  • 

1.3 

1.2 

1.6 

0.8 

0.7 

Hivl 

Total  Payroll  Expense 

17.5 

17.7 

17.7 

17.3 

17.2 

17.8 

17.4 

17.1 

18.7 

19.0 

187 

FUNCTIONAL  EXPENSE  DATA-%  OF  SALES 

■■ 

Total  Administrative  Expense 

7.7 

7.4 

6.7 

6.6 

6.3 

8.7 

8.2 

8.3 

7.6 

Total  Occupancy  Expense 

5.9 

5.7 

5.7 

5.3 

5.0 

5.8 

6.0 

6.0 

6.1 

Total  Publicity  Expense 

Ku 

3.9 

4.2 

4.0 

3.9 

3.8 

3.6 

4.9 

4.8 

5.1 

Total  Buying  Expense 

4.5 

4.8 

4.5 

4.5 

4.2 

3.0 

4.9 

4.6 

Total  Selling  Expense 

10.) 

9.8 

9.6 

9.3 

10.4 

11.1 

11.2 

10.0 

9.7 

9.6 

Total  Operating  Expense 

31.6 

32.3 

32.0 

30.4 

31J^ 

31.9 

31.1 

31,1 

33.6 

33.0 

PROFIT  DATA-%  OF  SALES 

■II 

■IH 

wmm 

Net  Profit  from  Merchandising  Operatiom 

4.9 

4.5 

4.5 

5.3 

4.5! 

4.2 

4.5 

Net  Gain  Before  Federal  Income  Taxes 

6.3 

6.2 

5.5 

6.4 

5.2 

5.0 

4.9 

Net  Gain  After  Federal  Income  Taxes 

3.7 

3.7 

3.) 

■SI 

3.6 

HqI 

3.2 

3.0 

2.9 

3.1 

MISCELLANEOUS  DATA 

Selling  Emplayees  %  of  Total*  No.  of  Employees 

51 

58 

54 

53 

48 

44 

42 

46 

50 

41 

Non-^lling  Employees  %  of  Total'  No.  of  Employees 
Employees  Discount  %  of  Sales: 

49 

42 

46 

47 

52 

56 

58 

54 

50 

59 

Main  Store 

0.9 

1.0 

0.8 

0.8 

1.1 

1.0 

0.9 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

Basement 

0.8 

0.3 

0.6 

0.7 

0.9 

0.9 

0.7 

Total  Store 

0.9 

1.0 

0.8 

0.8 

1.0 

1.0 

0.9 

n.a. 

0.8 

0.8 

”  Dm*  Ml  ImNiO*  CMh  tfiMMmtt. 

1  Ewiiidim  Otlwtfy  Md  ettfhfom  iwgltyw. 


t  Not  ntnipfiili  to  dolo  publliliod  in  pHor  yoiro. 

ttffoffc  Rpires  roprooMit  •eorooo  |ro«  lolw  BompMod  In  pMirdimi  witli  prowooi  proBlico.  ntmoly.  by  excM^ 
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June,  1951 


ilperating  Results,  1950 


By  Raymond  F.  Copes 

General  Manager,  Controllers’ 
Congress,  NRDGA 


SALES,  EXPENSE  AND  EARNINGS 

Soles  increased  6%  in  department 
stores  with  the  greatest  increases  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  major  appliance  and 
furniture  groups,  which  advanced 
41%  and  20%  over  their  1949  levels  as 
shown  in  the  chart  on  page  22.  This  re¬ 
sult  was  not  at  all  surprising  in  light  of 
the  tremendous  expansion  which  took 
place  in  expenditures  for  private  resi¬ 
dential  construction— from  $8..S  billion 
in  19*19  to  $12.5  billion  in  1950— and 
the  continued  upward  trend  in  sales 
of  television  receivers,  which  in  terms 
of  dollar  volume  exceeded  their  1949 
level  by  \29%. 

In  sjX'cialty  stores,  total  sales  vol¬ 
ume  was  about  one  per  cent  ahead  of 
last  year. 

Transactions  remained  unchanged  in 
both  department  and  specialty  stores. 

In  the  soft  goods  categories  little 
change  was  noted  from  last  year  in 
terms  of  gross  sales  transactions.  How¬ 
ever,  repeating  the  general  pattern 
outlined  above,  hard  goods  showed  a 
substantial  increase  in  physical  \ol- 
uine.  In  the  furniture  and  bedding 
group,  transactions  increased  by  l.’5%, 
and  in  major  appliances  and  electrical 
gocxls.  an  8%^  increase  occinred. 

Average  Gross  Sale  readied  a  level  of 
S4.7I  in  department  stores,  up  almost 
10%  from  1949.  This  year-to-year  in¬ 
crease  slightly  exceeded  the  average 
price  increase  in  department  store 
merchandise  and  brought  the  size  of 
the  average  salescheck  well  above  the 
previous  high  of  $4.49  established  in 
1948.  (Pattern  and  food  department 
sales  are  excluded  from  these  figures.) 

On  a  department  group  basis,  the 
largest  increase  in  average  sale  oc¬ 
curred  in  major  appliances  and  elec¬ 


trical  goods  where  the  amount  rose  to 
$47.93  compared  with  $37.67  in  the 
previous  year.  A  large  rise  in  televis¬ 
ion  department  sales  accounted  for 
most  of  this  increase. 

In  specialty  stores,  the  average  sale 
reached  $9.31,  up  69  cents  from  1949 
but  well  below  the  peak  of  $9.73  two 
years  ago. 

Merchandising  Ratias  were  consider¬ 
ably  improvetl.  As  might  be  expected, 
during  a  period  of  rising  prices,  the 
markdown  percentage  in  both  depart¬ 
ment  and  specialty  stores  showed  gen¬ 
eral  improvement.  In  the  fonner 
group,  markdowns  (at  retail)  declined 
from  7.5%  of  sales  in  1949  to  6.2%, 
during  1950.  This,  coupled  with  a 
moderately  increased  cumulative  mark¬ 
on,  gave  rise  to  a  substantially  higher 
gross  margin— 3().8‘%  of  sales  contrast¬ 
ed  with  35.2%  in  the  previous  year. 

In  the  case  of  specialty  stores,  a  very 
similar  pattern  prevailed,  but  to  a  les¬ 
ser  extent.  Markdowns  declinetl  from 
8.7%  to  7.4%,  of  sales.  Cumulative 
markon  rose  slightly  from  39.8%  in 
1949  to  40.1%,  in  1950  and  gross  mar¬ 


gin  moved  up  from  37.0%  to  38.3%. 

Expense  and  Profit,  .\lthough  total 
sales  increased  by  6%,  department 
stores’  expense  ratios  showed  no  sig¬ 
nificant  improvement  in  1950  over 
the  previous  year  and  the  indication 
w'as  that  actual  dollar  expenditures 
increased  by  about  5%.  The  table  be¬ 
low  reveals  the  striking  similarity  in 
expense  ratios  for  the  two  years  by 
functional  classifications. 

Net  profit  from  merchandising  oper¬ 
ations  for  department  stores  in  1950 
amounted  to  l.O^o  of  sales  compared 
with  3.3%  in  lO'lO,  due  principally  to 
the  improvement  noted  above  in  gross 
margin  performance.  Net  gain  before 
Federal  income  taxes  (including 
“other  income”),  amounted  to  6.3% 
but,  offsetting  this,  the  share  of  the 
department  store 'sales  dollar  siphoned 
off  by  Federal  income  taxes  jumped 
from  1.6%,  in  1949  to  2.6%,  in  1950. 
Net  gain  after  Federal  income  taxes 
show'ed  an  increase  of  1%,  amounting 
to  3.7%  of  sales  in  1950. 

In  specialty  stores,  expense  ratios 
increased  slightly.  Net  profit  from 
merchandising  ojierations  for  1950 
amounted  to  l.2‘’,',  of  sales,  tiet  gain 


EXPENSE  AND  PROFIT  DATA- 1949- 1950 

(Department  Stores  over  $1  million) 

Percent  of  Sales 
1950  1949 


Administrative  Expense .  6.8  6.8 

Occupancy  Expense  .  5.6  5.6 

Publicity  Expense .  4.1  4.2 

Buying  Expense .  4.6  4.6 

Selling  Expense . 10.1  10.1 

Total  Operating  Expense .  31.6  31.8 

Net  Profit  from  Merchandising  Operations .  4.9  3.3 

Net  Gain  Before  Federal  Income  Taxes .  6.3  4.3 

Net  Gain  After  Federal  Income  Taxes .  3.7  2.7 
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gin  rose  by  almost  6%  of  net  ^ales. 


before  Federal  income  taxes  5.0%, 
with  3.0%  remaining  after  taxes. 

Basement  Operations.  Sales  in  base¬ 
ment  typ>e  departments  failed  to 
achieve  the  same  overall  improvement 
shown  by  main  store  departments,  in¬ 
creasing  only  1%  in  1950  from  the 
level  of  a  year  ago.  However,  the 
spread  between  the  cumulative  mark¬ 
on  percentages  in  main  store  and  base¬ 
ment  departments  narrowed  somewhat 
as  basement  markon  rose  to  35.6% 
compared  with  34.5%  in  1949.  Gross 
margin  amounted  to  33.8%  for  the 
basement  operation  as  a  whole. 

Results  by  Sales  Volume.  Merchandis¬ 
ing  and  operating  results  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  volume  groups  of  department 
stores  were  remarkably  similar.  Com¬ 
pared  with  the  typical  gross  margin 
ratio  of  36.8%  for  all  stores  over  $1 
million,  all  volume  groups  (with  the 
exception  of  those  in  the  over  $50  mil¬ 
lion  group  which  operate  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  basement  type  departments) 
repxjrted  typical  gross  margin  ratios 
between  36.7%  and  37.0%.  The  over 
$50  million  class  showed  a  gross  mar¬ 
gin  ratio  of  36.3%.  By  far  the  best 
job  of  expense  control  was  done  by 


stores  in  the  $5-10  million  category 
which  operated  at  a  ratio  of  30.4%  of 
net  sales  for  the  year.  Their  resulting 
net  profit  from  merchandising  opera¬ 
tions  amounted  to  6%,  which  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  better  than  that  achieved  by 
any  other  volume  classification. 

DEPARTMENT  ANALYSIS 

Piece  Goods.  Department  Group  1, 
Piece  Goods,  Domestics  and  Draperies, 
registered  a  7%  increase  in  dollar  sales 
for  1950  while  transactions  remained 
unchanged  from  the  previous  year. 
Cumulative  markon  rose  almost  a  full 
pjercentage  point  to  39.6%.  Mark- 
downs  decreased  to  5%  and  gross  mar¬ 
gin  advanced  to  36.8%  compared  with 
34.6%  for  the  previous  year. 

Within  the  group,  however,  diver¬ 
gent  trends  may  be  noted.  While  sales 
losses  were  experienced  in  all  typies  of 
piece  goods,  sales  of  household  textiles 
ran  well  above  the  previous  year.  Do¬ 
mestics,  muslins  and  sheetings,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  rose  38%  in  dollar  sales  vol¬ 
ume  without  the  customary  imp>etus  of 
promotional  sales.  For  the  year  as  a 
whole,  markdowns  for  this  department 
were  confined  to  2.8%  of  sales  in  con¬ 
trast  to  5.5%  in  1949,  and  gross  mar- 


Lingerie.  lit  Group  Ill,  Ladies’  Un¬ 
derwear,  depjartment  store  sales  were 
4%  higher  than  in  the  previous  year. 
Gross  margin  for  the  group  advanced 
to  39.5%  from  38.0%  in  1949  and  trans¬ 
actions  again  remained  unchanged. 
Within  the  group,  corsets  and  bras¬ 
sieres  showed  a  6%  sales  gain  and  at 
the  same  time  the  depjartment  obtained 
a  gross  margin  of  45.6%,  a  level  ex¬ 
ceeded  only  by  inexpjensive  millinery. 
Hosiery  depjartment  sales,  which  were 
off  about  10%  in  1949,  rose  again  by 
the  same  percentage  in  1950  and,  as  a 
result  of  higher  markon  and  reduced 
markdowns,  gross  margin  in  this  de¬ 
pjartment  improved  by  two  full  pjer¬ 
centage  pjoints.  Knit  underwear  sales 
increased  8%  in  1950  contrasted  with 
a  3%  decline  in  sales  of  silk  and  mus¬ 
lin  underwear  and  slips. 

Ready-to-Wear.  In  Ladies’  Outerwear 
departments  (Group  IV)  where  price 
increases,  as  noted  earlier,  were  very 
moderate,  sales  declined  to  99%  of 
their  level  in  the  previous  year.  Gross 
margin  percentage  for  the  group  as  a 
whole  however,  increased  slightly  more 
than  one  percentage  point  to  36.6%. 
Women’s  and  misses’  coats  showed  a 
6%  sales  decrease  while  dollar  volume 
of  tvonten’s  and  misses’  suits  rose  5%. 


MERCHANDISING  AND  SALES  RATIOS  1949-1950 
BY  DEPARTMENT  GROUPS 


1950 

1950  Transac-  Average 


Cumulative 
Markon  % 

Markdowns 
%  of  Sales 

Gross  Margin 
%  of  Sales 

Sales  % 
af  1949 

tions  % 
of  1949 

Gross  Sale** 

$ 

DEPARTMENT  GROUP 

1950 

1949 

1950 

1949 

1950 

1949 

1950 

1949 

1  Piece  Goods,  Domestics  and  Dropjeries 

39.6 

38.7 

5.0 

6.8 

36.8 

34.6 

107 

100 

6.13 

5.56 

II  Shoes 

41.5 

40.4 

7.7 

8.6 

38.9 

37.1 

106 

103 

8.40 

7.95 

III  Ladies'  Underwear 

39.6 

38.7 

4.3 

5.2 

39.5 

38.0 

104 

100 

4.08 

3.84 

IV  Ladies'  Outerwear  and  Girls'  Wear 

39.7 

39.2 

11.3 

12.3 

36.6 

35.4 

99 

102 

10.97 

10.88 

V  Men's  and  Boys'  Wear 

39.4 

38.7 

5.0 

6.4 

35.8 

34.3 

104 

101 

5.83 

5.63 

VI  Furniture  and  Bedding 

43.2 

42.2 

6.0 

8.7 

38.9 

35.9 

120 

113 

69.06 

63.81 

VII  Homefurnishings 

41.6 

40.8 

4.8 

6.7 

39.5 

37.1 

110 

104 

6.17 

5.54 

VIII  Major  Appliances  and  Electrical  Goods 

35.0 

35.1 

4.6 

7.4 

29.2 

26.6 

141 

108 

47.93 

37.67 

IX  Notions  and  Toilet  Articles 

41.2 

40.6 

4.0 

4.6 

39.0 

38.0 

102 

98 

1.85 

1.78 

X  Ladies'  Accessories 

39.8 

39.3 

5.5 

6.4 

38.6 

37.6 

102 

104 

2.51 

2.52 

STORE  TOTAL 

39.3 

38.7 

6.2 

7.5 

36.8 

35.2 

106 

100 

4.71 

4.30 

**Excluding  the  sales  and  transactions  of  pattern  and  food  departments. 
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PERCENTAGE  CHANGES  IN 

DEPARTMENT  STORE  PRICES  | 

%  Change  Jan.  1950 

%  Change  Jan.  1950  I 

to  July  1950 

to  Jan.  1951  1 

Total  Store 

+0.7 

+  9.3  I 

Homefurnishings 

+2.9 

+  15.1 

Piece  Goods,  Domestics  and  Draperies 

+2.2 

+  13.1 

Shoes 

-1.4 

+  11.7 

Notions  and  Toilet  Articles 

+2.0 

+  11.0 

Furniture  and  Bedding 

+0.8 

+  10.6 

Ladies'  Underwear 

-0.8 

+  7.7 

Men's  and  Boys'  Wear 

No  change 

+  7.5 

Major  Appliances  and  Electrical  Goods 

-0.2 

+  7.5 

Ladies'  Outerwear  and  Girls'  Wear 

-1.3 

+  2.7 

Ladies'  Accessories 

+0.1 

+  1.7 

Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistic*. 

Ttlit  tabi*  •mphmiz**  th«  taUctive  nature  of  the  price  movement*  which  occurred  in  1950.  Of  particular 
intereft  it  the  fact  that  Group  IV,  Ladiet'  Outerwear  and  Girl*'  Wear,  the  mo*t  important  group  from 
the  ttandpoint  of  tale*  volume,  thowad  only  a  2.7  par  cent  incraata  between  January  1950  and 
January  1951,  a  period  during  which  the  apparel  component  of  the  Contumart'  Price  Index  rote  7.3%. 


In  the  main  store  dress  departments, 
inexpensive  dresses  suffered  a  6%  sales 
decrease  while  better  dresses  dropped 
1%  from  their  level  in  1949.  Mark- 
downs  taken  in  better  dress  depart¬ 
ments  were  18.1%  of  sales,  remaining 
at  roughly  the  same  high  level  reached 
in  1949.  In  blouses,  skirts  and  sports¬ 
wear,  sales  gains  were  confined  to 
2%  for  the  year  but  due  to  lower 
markdowns  and  some  improvements 
in  markon,  gross  margin  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  for  the  year  reached  36.8%  com¬ 
pared  with  35.6%  a  year  ago. 

Fur  departments  in  1950  regained 
some  of  the  sales  volume  lost  in  1949 
and  gross  margin  here  again  showed 
substantial  improvement  from  28.4% 
in  1949  to  32.8%  in  1950.  Markdowns 
in  particular  decreased  from  their  level 
of  13.2%  of  sales  to  8.2%  and  cumula¬ 
tive  markon  percent  improved  to  a 
lesser  degree.  Customer  returns  at 
14.5%  of  gross  sales  continued  to  be  a 
major  problem. 


vanced  2.4  percentage  points  to  32.2%. 


Furniture.  The  sharp  dollar  sales  in¬ 
crease  in  the  Furniture  and  Bedding 
department  (Group  VI)  has  been  men¬ 
tioned  earlier.  This  was  accompanied 
by  a  13%  increase  in  transactions  and 
a  substantial  improvement  in  mer¬ 
chandising  ratios.  Cumulative  mark¬ 
on  reached  43.2%,  markdowns  were 
reduced  from  8.7%  to  6.0%  and  gross 
margin  moved  ahead  three  percentage 
points  to  38.9%  of  net  sales  in  1950. 
Here  again  returns  continued  at  a 
high  level— 13%  of  gross  sales. 


Men's  Wear.  Group  V,  Men’s  and 
Boys’  Wear,  showed  a  sales  increase  of 
4%  and  an  increase  of  1%  in  trans¬ 
actions.  Merchandising  ratios  showed 
general  improvement  with  gross  mar¬ 
gin  for  the  group  moving  up  by  1.5% 
of  sales  to  a  level  of  35.8%.  In  the 
men’s  clothing  department  cumulative 
markons  and  markdowns  showed  im¬ 
provement,  workroom  net  cost  in¬ 
creased  to  4.8%,  and  gross  margin  ad¬ 


Homefurnishings.  In  the  Homefur- 
nishings  departments  (Group  VII), 
dollar  sales  increased  10%  and  gross 
margin  moved  up  to  39.5%,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  2.4  percentage  points  from 
1949.  Significant  sales  increases  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  oriental  rug  and  domes¬ 
tic  floor  coverings  departments  which 
were  ahead  22%  and  14%  respectively. 
At  the  same  time,  markdowns  were 
reduced  sharply,  from  8.1%  to  4.9%  in 
domestic  floor  coverings,  with  a  sub¬ 
stantial  gain  in  the  gross  margin  per¬ 
centage. 


Appliances.  Major  Appliances  and 
Electrical  Goods  (Group  VIII),  en¬ 
joyed  the  greatest  consumer  emphasis 
in  the  heavy  buying  which  occurred 
in  the  latter  half  of  1950.  Sales  of  ma¬ 
jor  appliances  advanced  32%  above 
their  level  in  1949  while  the  combina¬ 


tion  department,  radio,  phonograph 
and  television  sets,  showed  a  73%  in¬ 
crease  in  dollar  volume.  In  addition, 
gross  margin  percentages  in  both  of 
these  departments  improved  consider¬ 
ably.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  return 
percentage  in  the  television  depart¬ 
ment  has  continued  to  increase  for  the 
last  three  years.  In  1948,  this  percent¬ 
age  was  10.5%;  by  1950  it  had  risen  to 
17.9%,  the  highest  reported  in  any 
selling  department  in  the  entire  store. 
Another  interesting  aspect  of  this  de¬ 
partment  is  that  despite  the  tendency 
toward  larger  size  screens  the  average 
gross  sales  actually  showed  a  decline 
from  $219  in  1949  to  $205  in  1950. 

PUBLICITY  EXPENSE 

For  the  second  year,  an  analysis  of 
publicity  expense  has  lieen  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  the  Departmental  Merchan¬ 
dising  and  Operating  Results. 

In  1949,  total  promotion  expendi¬ 
tures  reached  a  new  height  for  recent 
years.  In  1950,  the  percentage  expend¬ 
itures  decreased  somewhat.  Increased 
sales  in  Fall  1950  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  this  reduced  percentage  figure 
since  many  stores,  it  is  believed,  did 
not  increase  their  advertising  budgets 
in  that  period  in  the  same  ratio  as 
sales. 

In  total  publicity  expenditures  for 
all  stores  over  $1  million  volume,  the 
percentage  was  4.05%  in  1950,  4.22% 
in  1949.  This  drop  of  0.17%  was  not 
concentrated  in  one  publicity  item  but 
was  spread  over  many  classifications. 

In  similar  manner,  the  distribution 
of  the  publicity  expense  by  media 
hardly  varied  from  the  previous  year. 
Of  the  entire  publicity  expense  dollar, 
56  cents  was  spent  on  newspapers  in 
1950  as  in  1949.  This  amount  includes 
electros,  cuts  and  mat  services.  Radio 
and  television  also  remained  at  three 
cents,  direct  mail  at  five  cents,  display 
at  13  cents.  Within  the  sample  report¬ 
ed,  of  course,  there  were  considerable 
variations  from  these  figures,  reflecting 
the  specihc  publicity  requirements  for 
individual  stores  depending  on  their 
market,  competition,  type  of  store, 
media  available  and  other  factors. 

In  general,  however,  there  has  been 
very  little  change  in  distribution  of 
publicity  expense  by  media  during 
1950  as  against  1949. 


ales  and  Profits 


By  Malcolm  P.  McNair 

Lincoln  Filene  Professor  of  Retailing. 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration 


A  S  the  1950  fiscal  year  opened,  sales 
were  still  running  slightly  below 
the  corresponding  month  of  1949,  and 
the  performance  of  the  first  quarter 
was  not  impressive.  May  and  June, 
however,  registered  sales  increases  over 
the  same  months  of  the  preceding  year, 
owing  to  the  influence  of  higher  con¬ 
sumer  income  augmented  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Service  Life  Insurance  divi¬ 
dends.  In  July,  as  a  result  of  the  out¬ 
break  of  Korean  hostilities,  depart¬ 
ment  store  sales  jumped  30%.  Never¬ 
theless. at  the  end  of  the  spring  season 
they  were  ahead  by  only  about  5%. 

Since  inventory  adjustments  had  for 
the  most  part  been  completed  during 
1949,  there  were  fewer  markdowns  in 
the  spring  of  1950  and  a  consequent 
improvement  in  gross  margin.  The 
expense  rate  was  held  in  check  and 
even  pulled  down  fractionally.  There¬ 
fore,  at  the  end  of  the  first  half  of 
the  fiscal  year  1950,  department  store 
profits  before  taxes,  though  relatively 
modest  in  amount,  had  bettered  the 
rather  drab  performance  of  the  spring 
season  of  1949  by  roughly  50%. 

Anticipation  Boom.  In  August  and 
September,  department  store  sales 
pushed  up  18%  and  11%  respectively 
under  the  imjietus  of  consumer  “war 
scare”  buying.  Consumers  anticipated 
merchandise  scarcities  (prematurely, 
as  it  turned  out)  and  higher  prices. 
Retailers,  distributors,  and  manufac¬ 
turers  of  consumer  goods  anticipated 
greatly  increased  demand,  higher 
prices,  and  eventual  shortages  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  Both  consumer  credit  and 
business  credit  grew  at  a  rapid  pace. 
The  output  of  consumer  goods  was 
stepped  up,  and  eventually  stocks  be¬ 
gan  to  grow  rapidly.  In  the  meantime 
many  manufacturers,  particularly  of 
consumer  durable  goods  and  capital 
goods,  anticipated  that  substantial 
plant  expansion  would  be  required: 
and  thus  a  renewed  business  plant  and 
equipment  boom  got  under  way.  Con¬ 
sumer  buying,  however,  faltered  per¬ 
ceptibly  in  October  and  November  as 
customers  perceived  that  there  were  no 
merchandise  scarcities  and  as  the  war 
news  became  more  favorable.  Just 
before  Christmas  the  buying  tempo 
picked  up  under  the  impetus  of  re¬ 
newed  fears  excited  by  the  Chinese 
Communist  invasion  of  Korea,  and  in 


January  this  new  wave  of  scare  buying 
pushed  department  store  sales  28% 
ahead  of  January,  1950. 

During  this  second  half  of  the  fiscal 
year,  markdowns  continue  to  be  be¬ 
low  the  1949  experience,  and  the  cum¬ 
ulative  markon  moved  up  fractionally. 
How'ever,  the  dollar  expenses  had  be¬ 
gun  to  forge  ahead,  particularly  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  three  or  four  months  of 
the  year.  Hence,  even  with  the  over-all 
0.5%  rate  of  sales  increase  for  the 
year,  the  drop  in  the  total  expense  per¬ 
centage  was  less  than  i/o  *%• 
Thus  it  was  the  increased  tlollar  sales 
plus  the  enhanced  gross  margin  per¬ 
centage  w'hich  were  primarily  respon¬ 
sible  for  producing  a  30%  increase  in 
dollar  profits  after  taxes.  .Meanwhile 
inventory  buildu|)  was  proceeding 
rapidly,  largely  because  merchandise 
deliveries  were  being  received  at  a 
faster  rate  than  anticipated. 

Soft  Goods  Lag  Continued.  As  point¬ 
ed  out  in  earlier  reports  in  this  series, 
two  factors  which  have  militateil 
against  soft  goods  business  in  recent 
years  have  been:  (1)  the  underlying 
tendency  for  consumers  as  their  in¬ 
comes  increased  to  spend  a  higher  pro¬ 
portion  cm  durable  goods,  and  (2)  the 
pattern  of  bunched-up  replacement 
demand  in  soft  goods  w’hith  was  initi¬ 
ated  by  heavy  soft  goods  spending 
when  durable  goods  were  not  avail¬ 
able.  It  is  still  true,  of  course,  that  the 
nondurable  goods  constitute  mud)  the 
larger  part  of  consumer  purchases,  but 
the.  variations  in  the  ratio  have  been 
notable— from  71.9%  in  1941  up  to 


84.6%  in  1944  and  back  to  68.9"^,  in 
1949.*  Although  the  total  nondurable 
goods  business  is  much  greater  than 
the  volume  of  durable  goods  business, 
the  ratio  between  the  two  is  important 
to  department  stores  because  so  much 
of  their  volume  is  in  the  soft  goods 
category,  and  because  some  of  the  im¬ 
portant  sectors  of  the  consumer  dur¬ 
able  goods  business— automotive  and 
building  material  lines,  for  example, 
bypass  the  department  store  almost 
entirely. 

Because  of  the  presumed  wave  jiat- 
tern  in  replacement  demand,  many  ob¬ 
servers  were  looking  for  better  business 
in  soft  goods  lines  in  1950.  This  ex¬ 
pectation  was  disappointed.  The  rati¬ 
os  in  the  sale  of  nondurable  goods  to 
the  total  in  1950  ran  66.6%  in  the  first 
quarter,  65.6%  in  the  second  cpiarter, 
63.2%,  in  the  third  cjuarter,  and  r)6.2‘’f, 
in  the  fourth  t|uarter.  In  the  early 
part  of  1950  many  observers  were  of 
the  o|)inion  that  consumer  avidity  for 
hard  goods  would  evince  some  dec  line 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  followed  by 
a  renewal  of  interest  in  soft  gocxls. 
With  the  advent  of  a  semimobili/ation 
economy,  of  course,  this  shift  did  not 
occur,  because  consumer  attention  be¬ 
came  riveted  once  more  on  those  dur¬ 
able  goods  for  which  it  was  feared  that 
metals  and  important  component 
parts  would  soon  become  restricted  in 
supply. 

Although  a  majority  of  the  hypothe¬ 
ses  concerning  the  relatively  poor  show¬ 
ing  in  the  soft  goods  business  in  1950 

^Suwey  of  Current  Business,  Felirnarv,  Ktil. 
p.  23. 
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ran  along  the  lines  just  indicuted,  here 
and  there  some  retailers  laid  part  ol 
the  i)lame  at  the  door  of  apparel  and 
textile  manufacturers  whom  they  as- 
sertetl  to  have  been  dilatory  in  bring¬ 
ing  out  new  fashion  changes. 

THE  REST  OF  1951 

The  1951  fiscc^l  year  started  off  in  a 
renewed  wave  of  scare  buying;  there 
was  a  sales  increase  of  18%  in  Febru¬ 
ary.  But  thereafter  demand  slackened, 
and  it  became  clear  that  department 
stores  hail  considerably  overshot  the 
mark  in  advance  ordering.  Retail 
Stocks  mounted  rapidly,  and  as  banks 
began  to  tighten  their  credit  policies 
some  premonitory  symptoms  of  inven¬ 
tory  distress  appeared.  The  rise  in 
prices,  both  at  wholesale  and  at  retail, 
Hattened  out,  largely  because  of  the 
supply  and  demand  situation,  and  not 
as  a  consequence  of  price  controls. 
.\ltogether  it  appeared  that  the  spring 
of  1951  was  repeating  the  pattern  of 
spring  letdown  that  had  characterized 
several  preceding  seasons.  .Also,  the 
bard  gocKls  that  earlier  had  been  par¬ 
ticularly  in  demand,  e.g.,  television, 
were  those  for  which  buying  enthus¬ 
iasm  seemed  mostly  noticeably  to  sag. 

•As  of  the  present  writing  the  best 
guess  is  that  this  situation  will  prove 
temporary.  Even  if  the  ever-present 
ixissibility  of  another  wave  of  scare 
Imying  should  not  materialize,  the 
basic  economic  pressures  of  the  “garri¬ 
son  economy”  are  pushing  steadily  to 
create  a  situation  in  which  consumers 
(  Continued  on  page  44) 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  LIFO 

Forty-one  companies  submitted  reports  to  us  both  on  Lifo  and  on  Fifo. 
The  Lifo  reports  fell  into  three  categories.  First,  there  were  28  reports  of  com¬ 
panies  that  were  on  Lifo  with  a  January,  1941,  base.  Then  there  were  12 
companies  that  made  the  shift  from  Fifo  to  Lifo  on  a  January,  1950,  base. 
(There  were  substantially  more  in  this  group,  but  not  all  of  them  had  completed 
their  Lifo  figures  in  time  to  submit  them.)  Then  in  addition  there  were  a  number 
of  companies  whose  use  of  a  January,  1941,  base  had  not  been  approved  and 
who  were  therefore  shifting  definitely  to  Lifo  on  a  January,  1950,  base.  For 
this  last  group  the  adjustments  necessary  to  go  on  a  new  Lifo  base  were  so 
difficult  and  handled  in  so  many  different  ways  that  it  was  impossible  to  make 
any  worthwhile  comparisons. 

Perhaps  the  best  comparison  is  afforded  by  the  figures  of  17  department 
and  specialty  stores  reporting  on  a  January,  1941,  Lifo  base  for  all  three  years, 
1948,  1949,  and  1950.  For  them  there  was  relatively  little  difference  in  Lifo 
and  Fifo  profits  in  the  year  1948.  In  the  year  1949,  however,  with  falling  prices, 
the  Lifo  adjustment  added  approximately  $4.7  million  to  their  Fifo  profits  of 
$33  million;  and  then  in  the  year  1950,  with  rising  prices,  the  Lifo  adjustment 
subtracted  $4.1  million  from  the  Fifo  profits  of  approximately  $51  million.  The 
equalizing  effect  of  Lifo  may  be  seen  in  the  figures  for  net  gain  before  taxes. 
For  1948  there  was  little  difference  between  the  Fifo  and  Lifo  figures.  The  Lifo 
profits  for  the  two  years  1949  and  1950  were  only  1%  of  sales  apart,  5.30% 
versus  6.30%,  whereas  the  Fifo  profits  were  more  than  2%  of  sales  apart, 
4.63%  versus  6.84%.  After  taxes  the  equalizing  effect  was  even  more  evident, 
since  Lifo  apparently  in  many  instances  either  eliminated  or  reduced  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  excess  profits  tax.  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1950  the  Lifo  cumu¬ 
lative  adjustment  for  these  17  companies  stood  at  an  average  of  25.8%  of 
their  Fifo  inventories,  as  compared  with  26.3%  in  1949  and  33.6%  in  1948. 

For  the  12  companies  that  made  the  shift  to  Lifo  on  a  January,  1950,  base 
the  initial  effect  of  Lifo  of  course  was  to  increase  the  ending  inventory  valuation 
for  1949.  This  increase  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  4.7%  of  the  Fifo  inven¬ 
tories.  Then  at  the  end  of  1950,  with  the  much  higher  physical  inventories, 
the  Lifo  valuation  was  only  0.4%  below  the  Fifo  figure.  In  other  words,  there 
was  some  tendency  for  physical  increments  to  inventory  to  offset  price  advance. 
As  a  result,  Lifo  profits  before  taxes  for  this  group  were  6.2%  of  sales  as 
against  Fifo  profits  of  6.9%.  There  were  at  least  two  instances  in  this  group 
in  which  the  cumulative  Lifo  adjustment  at  the  end  of  1950  was  still  negative. 
This  means  that  the  required  writeup  of  inventory  at  the  beginning  of  1950  was 
not  fully  offset  by  the  lower  Lifo  value  at  the  end  of  1950.  Therefore  these  two 
firms  presumably  had  a  slightly  higher  taxable  income  on  the  Lifo  basis  than 
on  the  Fifo  basis  for  the  two  years  1949  and  1950  taken  together. 
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¥N  the  fiscal  year  1950,  department 
-■•stores  in  the  United  States  pushed 
their  sales  volume  to  a  new  peak,  re¬ 
versing  the  moderate  decline  in  the 
preceding  year  and  resuming  the 
otherwise  unbroken  series  of  advances 
under  the  influence  of  price  inflation 
which  had  carried  dollar  sales  in  11 
years  to  a  level  almost  three  times  as 
high  as  in  1939.  The  6.5%  sales  in¬ 
crease  registered  in  1950  was  sufficient 
to  knock  a  small  fraction  off  the  ex- 
p)ense  percentage  in  spite  of  rising  dol¬ 
lar  outlays.  At  the  same  time  an  im¬ 
provement  in  the  gross  margin  rate 
was  realized  to  the  extent  of  1.3%  of 
sales,  attributable  about  two-thirds  to 
lower  markdowns  and  one-third  to  a 
slightly  increased  markon.  Hence  the 
net  earnings  before  taxes  were  en¬ 
hanced  by  approximately  2%  of  sales, 
with  most  of  the  gain  accounted  for 
by  the  improved  gross  margin.  These 
earnings,  up  49%  in  dollars  from  the 
1949  level,  were  subjected  to  heavier 
taxes  than  in  the  immediately  preced¬ 
ing  years.  Hence  the  net  after  taxes 
amounted  to  only  3.8%  of  sales,  less 
than  four  cents  out  of  the  consumer’s 
dollar  and  in  total  amount  lower  than 
the  final  net  earnings  of  department 
stores  in  each  of  the  years  1946,  1947, 
and  1948. 

Departmentized  specialty  apparel 
stores  in  1950  also  manifested  better  re¬ 
sults  than  in  1949,  but  not  to  the  same 
degree  as  department  stores.  Sales  ad¬ 
vanced  by  only  1.5%,  and  the  expense 
ratio  mounted  slightly  instead  of  fall¬ 
ing.  The  gross  margin  p>ercentage, 
however,  climbed  a  little  more  than 
was  the  case  for  department  stores,  and 
the  dollar  earnings  before  taxes  conse¬ 
quently  forged  ahead  of  1949  by  41%. 
The  net  final  earnings  percentage  after 
taxes,  nevertheless,  was  only  2.65%  of 
sales.  In  only  one  year  since  1929  have 
specialty  store  earnings  in  relation  to 
sales  been  as  good  as  those  of  depart¬ 
ment  stores. 

For  the  1950  report  438  firms  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  submitted 
data  covering  the  operation  of  622 
stores.  The  438  firms  included  349  de¬ 


SOME  HIGHLIGHTS 

DOLLAR  VOLUME  in  department  stores  increased  6.5  per  cent  of  sales;  in 
specialty  stores  only  1.5  per  cent.  Department  store  earnings  before  taxes 
increased  about  two  per  cent  of  sales. 

CREDIT  SALES  climbed  to  56.5  per  cent  of  the  total,  as  against  54  per  cent  in 
1949.  Installment  sales  increased  from  eight  per  cent  to  10  per  cent  of 
the  total. 

BASEMENT  SALES  increased  only  2.5  per  cent  as  against  7.3  per  cent  for 
the  upstairs  store. 

MARKDOWNS,  at  5.1  per  cent,  were  nearly  one  per  cent  lower  than  in  1949, 
but  much  higher  than  during  war  years. 

In  dollars,  EXPENSE  increased  five  per  cent  over  1949,  was  eight  cents  higher 
for  each  transaction.  As  a  percentage  of  sales,  it  dropped  half  a  percentage 
point,  the  first  decline  reported  by  Harvard  since  1944. 

BRANCHES  produced  the  best  results  in  cities  of  over  500,000;  in  smaller  cities 
they  apparently  do  nothing  to  increase  a  store's  volume  or  profit.  Confining 
the  analysis  to  stores  with  sales  over  $10  million.  Harvard  found  stores  with 
branches  in  the  larger  cities  increased  their  sales  7.5  per  cent,  while  stores 
without  branches,  though  of  similar  size  and  comparable  location,  had  an 
increase  of  six  per  cent.  The  group  with  branches  had  a  net  profit  before 
taxes  of  7.4  per  cent  of  sales;  the  stores  without  branches  averaged  5.7  per 
cent.  However,  in  cities  of  under  500,000  population  the  stores  with  branches 
had  no  better  earnings  than  those  without. 


partment  store  companies  with  sales  of 
$3.9  billion  and  89  departmentized 
specialty  apparel  stores  with  sales  of 
$292  million.  The  aggregate  sales  of 
all  stores  covered  by  the  1950  report 
thus  exceeded  $4  billion,  a  total  which 
after  deduction  of  Canadian  sales  is 
estimated  to  represent  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  1950  sales  of  department 
and  specialty  stores  in  the  United 
States. 

SALES 

Volume.  The  61/2%  increase  in  de¬ 
partment  store  sales  reported  to  the 
Bureau  checks  closely  with  the  ad¬ 
vances  reported  by  both  the  Control¬ 
lers’  Congress  and  the  Board  of  Gov¬ 
ernors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
Sales  increases  were  most  substantial 
among  the  stores  with  sales  above  $5 
million,  the  range  being  from  6%  to 
7i/^%.  Between  $1  million  and  $5  mil¬ 
lion  the  typical  advances  ranged  from 
^1/2%  ^V2%>  below  the  $1  mil¬ 

lion  mark  sales  advances  were  either 


small  or  nonexistent. 

Transactions.  The  number  of  sales 
transactions  was  practically  un¬ 
changed,  with  an  increase  of  only 
0.2%.  The  number  of  gross  sales  trans¬ 
actions  thus  levelled  off  at  a  point  ap¬ 
proximately  43%  above  the  1939  in¬ 
dex.  But  it  should  be  noted  that  no 
appreciable  advance  in  the  number  of 
sales  transactions  has  been  registered 
by  department  stores  since  the  end  of 
1946.  Sales  transactions  apparently  in¬ 
creased  a  little  in  the  stores  between 
$5  million  and  $20  million.  For  the 
stores  under  $1  million,  data  were 
lacking  but  it  is  a  fair  surmise,  based 
on  the  dollar  sales  figures,  that  the 
number  of  transactions  declined. 

Since  sales  transactions  were  virtual¬ 
ly  stationary  in  1950,  it  follows  that 
the  dollar  rise  in  sales  was  registered 
almost  entirely  through  the  average 
gross  sale,  which  mounted  from  $4.36  to 
$4.64,  or  6.4%.  Clearly  the  step-up  in 
retail  prices  during  1950  was  the  prin- 
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cipal  ingredient  in  the  higher  dollar 
volume.  (See  price  tables,  page  23.) 

Returns.  The  typical  ratio  of  returns 
and  allowances  at  10.2%  of  net  sales 
was  unchanged  from  1949.  As  usual, 
returns  and  allowances  were  higher  for 
the  larger  stores.  For  the  typical 
store  with  sales  of  $5  million,  returns 
took  36  cents  out  of  the  average  gross 
sales  transaction.  These  merchandise 
credits,  however,  have  not  yet  reached 
quite  as  high  a  ratio  as  the  prewar 
figure. 

Credit  Buying.  For  the  fifth  consecu¬ 
tive  year  the  proportion  of  credit  sales 
increased.  In  1950  they  were  56.5%  of 
the  total  against  54%  in  1949  and  a 
low  of  39.1%  in  1945.  There  was  a 
particularly  sharp  increase  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  installment  sales  in  1950, 
from  8%  to  10%  of  the  total.  Both 
the  cash  and  the  COD  sales  declined, 
their  total  of  43.5%  comparing  close¬ 
ly  with  the  figure  of  43.1%  for  the  pre¬ 
war  year  1940. 

Basement  Sales.  As  seems  to  be  typi¬ 
cally  the  case  during  periods  of  price 
inflation,  basement  sales  in  1950 
moved  ahead  at  a  slow'er  rate  than 
sales  in  the  upstairs  departments,  the 
relative  rates  of  increase  being  2.5% 
and  7.3%.  Basement  sales  amounted 
to  13.8%  of  total  store  sales  including 
leased  departments. 

GROSS  MARGIN 

In  1950  the  typical  gross  margin 
percentage  advanced  from  35.2%  to 
36.5%,  thus  reversing  for  one  year,  at 
least,  the  declining  tendency  evident 
since  1943.  This  1950  figure  neverthe¬ 
less  was  still  substantially  below  the 
rates  for  1941  and  1942.  For  all  groups 
of  stores  from  $1  million  up  to  $50 
million  or  more,  the  gross  margin  per¬ 


centage  was  remarkably  uniform,  not 
below  36.1%  and  not  above  36.9%. 
As  usual,  the  small  stores,  those  with 
sales  under  $500,000,  reported  lower 
gross  margins. 

Cumulative  Markon.  After  three  suc¬ 
cessive  years  at  38.2%,  the  cumulative 
markon  moved  up  fractionally  to 
38.8%.  This  was  a  very  moderate  rise 
in  view  of  the  general  price  advance 
which  took  place  after  June,  1950. 
Evidently  department  stores  for  the 
most  part  did  not  deem  it  sound  policy 
in  this  period  to  take  additional  mark¬ 
ups  to  bring  retail  prices  to  a  replace¬ 
ment  cost  basis.  The  cumulative  mark¬ 
on  of  38.8%  was  practically  the  same 
as  the  corresponding  figures  for  1939 
and  1940  and  lower  than  the  figures 
for  1941,  1942,  and  1943. 

Markdowns.  At  5.1%,  markdowns 
were  lower  by  nearly  1%  of  sales  than 
the  1949  figure  and  seemed  to  be  about 
at  the  1940  level.  They  were  still  much 
above  the  common  figures  for  the  war 
years.  It  might  have  been  supposed 
that  with  the  rapid  upward  movement 
of  wholesale  prices  after  June,  1950, 
markdowns  would  have  tended  to  dry 
up;  but  again  the  point  is  illustrated 
that  markdowns  in  the  department 
store  business  bear  no  close  relation 
to  the  movement  of  wholesale  prices 
but  reflect  primarily  the  perishability 
of  this  type  of  merchandise  once  it  has 
reached  the  retailer’s  shelves.  As  usual, 
markdowns  in  1950  tended  to  be  high¬ 
er  in  the  smaller  stores  with  their  low¬ 
er  rates  of  stock-turn. 

Cash  Discounts.  Income  from  cash 
discounts  taken  on  purchases  slipped 
off  slightly,  from  2.8%  of  net  sales  in 
1949  to  2.7%  in  1950.  As  a  consequence 
of  the  dominant  position  of  manufac¬ 
turers  during  most  of  the  postwar  peri¬ 


od,  a  pattern  of  cash  discounts  appar¬ 
ently  has  been  established  that  is  ap¬ 
proximately  0.5%  of  sales  lower  than 
in  the  prewar  jreriod,  an  amount  that 
can  easily  equal  8%  or  10%  of  earn¬ 
ings  before  taxes.  The  very  small  stores 
and  the  very  large  stores  seemingly 
did  better  on  cash  discounts  than  those 
in  the  middle  brackets. 

Stock-turn  Rate.  The  typical  number 
of  stock-turns  in  department  stores  in 
1950,  4.3,  was  only  a  bare  fraction  be¬ 
low  the  1949  rate.  Evidently  the  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in  inventory  came  too 
late  in  the  year  to  exert  much  effect  on 
the  monthly  rate  of  stock-turn.  As 
usual,  the  rate  of  stock-turn  was  higher 
in  the  larger  stores,  there  being  an  al¬ 
most  unbroken  upward  progression  of 
the  number  of  stock-turns  from  2.9  for 
the  stores  between  $500,000  and  $1 
million  to  4.7  for  the  stores  over  $50 
million. 

Year-end  Inventories.  Department 
stores’  year-end  inventories  (at  the 
lower  of  cost  or  market)  typically  were 
23%  above  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
with  the  increases  fairly  evenly  spread 
over  all  the  volume  classifications.  A 
considerable  part  of  this  inventory 
jump  was  in  prices.  The  index  of 
wholesale  prices  of  textile  products  ad¬ 
vanced  nearly  29%  from  January, 
1950,  to  January,  1951,  and  the  index 
for  the  wholesale  prices  of  house  fur¬ 
nishings  rose  nearly  21%  in  the  same 
period.*  Naturally  these  wholesale 
price  increases  as  of  the  year  end 
would  not  be  wholly  reflected  in  an 
inventory  at  January  31,  1951,  since  a 
considerable  part  of  such  an  inventory 
would  have  been  purchased  at  the 
prices  prevailing  during  the  preceding 
(Continued  on  page  46) 

*  Survey  of  Current  Business,  March,  1951, 
pp.  S-5  and  S-6. 
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A  FULL  century  ago,  a  fresh-off-the- 

Krtat  immiorant  from  riprmanv 


.i:-- 


boat  immigrant  from  Germany 
opened  a  men’s  wear  store  on  a  muddy 
street  in  the  frontier  town  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio.  There  in  1851,  with  20-foot 
frontage  and  a  stock  valued  at  $3,000, 
Simon  Lazarus  put  down  the  roots  for 
one  of  .America’s  great  retailing  fami¬ 
lies,  which  was  to  operate  one  of  the 
nation’s  greatest  department  stores. 

No  records  are  available  on  Simon 
Lazarus’  first-year  sales,  but  the  1950 
edition  of  his  store  did  close  to  $52 
million  in  a  city  of  only  400,000.  It 
does  more  than  00  per  cent  of  the  en¬ 
tire  department  store  business  in  its  re¬ 
tail  trading  area,  has  230,000  charge 
customers  and  draws  regular  customers 
from  31  counties  in  a  90-mile  radius  of 
the  store.  Asked  to  name  its  closest 
competition,  it  quite  seriously  lists  its 
own  basement  store  on  top. 

Even  more  impressive  than  its  sales 
figures  is  the  strong  link  which  Laza¬ 
rus’  has  forged  between  itself  and  the 
community  whose  growth  it  has  had  a 
vital  role  in  fostering.  In  a  century  of 
serving  customers,  the  merchants  of 
Lazarus’  have  translated  public  and 
C(jinmunity  relations  from  abstract 
phrases  to  solid  deeds.  Typical  of  the 
L;izarus  approach  to  its  function  in 
the  community  is  its  method  of  cele- 
brating  the  lOOth  anniversary  of  its 
founding.  It  has  firmly  resisted  the 
impulse  toward  a  program  of  self-con¬ 
gratulation  on  its  successes,  but  has  in¬ 
stead  turned  a  critical  eye  on  its  opera¬ 
tions,  laying  the  finger  on  its  short¬ 
comings  and  turning  its  birthday  cele¬ 
bration  into  a  year-long  period  of  me¬ 
ticulous  self-improvement. 


For  its  first  decision,  the  store  ruled 
that  its  Centennial  would  be  no  one- 
shot  price  promotion  that  would  arti¬ 
ficially  stimulate  volume  at  the  risk  of 
antagonizing  customers  and  resources. 
Nor  was  it  to  be  a  purely  institutional 
binge  with  fancy  firework  displays  and 
cake-cutting  ceremonies.  Insteatl  it 
visualized  an  “extra  effort”  that  would 
benefit  the  customer,  the  community 
and  the  resources. 

Fur  a  starter  a  Centennial  planning 
committee  was  set  up  with  representa¬ 
tives  from  all  divisions  of  the  store. 
L;ist  summer  a  series  of  meetings  be¬ 
gan  in  which  more  than  150  depart¬ 
ments  participated.  Everyone  from 
stock  boys  to  division  managers  were 
in  on  these  meetings. 

Then  came  an  analysis  of  every  con¬ 
ceivable  phase  of  the  store’s  merchan¬ 
dising  set-up  and  service  as  part  ot  the 
“extra  effort”  drive.  All  associate  em¬ 
ployees  as  well  as  executives  were 
asked  to  chart  their  own  inqiiovement 
patterns,  touching  on  courtesy:  de¬ 
partment  layout,  as  it  concerned  tlis- 
play,  easy  and  efficient  shopping: 
paper  work:  stock  timing,  pricing  and 
assortments:  size  ranges  as  they  lield 
possibilities  for  extra  volume. 

■Vs  soon  as  the  problems  anil  oltjec- 
tives  of  each  classification  of  meriban- 
dise  or  services  were  defined,  the  store 
contacted  its  resources,  founil  suppli¬ 
ers  attentive  to  problems  and  plans 
which  were  directed  at  long-range  re¬ 
sults  rather  than  a  quick  clean-u|)  ot 
extra  business.  To  help  launch  the 
Centennial  on  February  12,  resources 
gave  the  store  several  “firsts”  on  mer¬ 
chandise:  Burlington  with  the  world 
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premiere  oi  its  Nyl-de-Chine  hose  was 
one,  skin  jewelry  another.  Manufac¬ 
turers  sent  their  leading  designers  to 
Columbus  for  35  style  shows  and  spe¬ 
cial  events  that  crowded  the  first 
month’s  calendar.  Some  manufactur¬ 
ers  prepared  special  Centennial  pack¬ 
aging  for  their  goods. 

Moving  in  another  direction,  the 
store  sponsored  a  show  for  its  person¬ 
nel  in  the  local  theatre,  underwriting 
a  budget  for  the  theatre  arts  depart¬ 
ment  of  Dennison  College  to  write, 
produce  and  stage  a  show  which  cast 
Lazarus  workers  before  an  audience  of 
their  co-workers  and  their  families. 
Other  personnel  activities  included 
Centennial  dinners  for  each  depart¬ 
ment  throughout  the  Spring.  On  his 
store  birthday,  each  associate  was  en¬ 
tertained  by  the  store. 

Its  employee  relations  is  a  great 
source  of  pride  for  the  Lazarus  man¬ 
agement.  It  claims  one  of  the  lowest 
labor  turnovers  in  the  country,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  lowest  ratios  of  sales  sup¬ 
porting  to  sales  personnel.  Not  the 
least  of  the  reasons  for  a  smooth  em¬ 
ployment  record  are  its  willingness  to 
help  individuals  with  their  person¬ 
nel  problems,  or  the  $473  the  store 
spends  per  person  each  year  in  train¬ 
ing  and  employee  benefits. 

One  of  the  most  important  switches 
in  merchandising  thinking  that  grew 
out  of  Centennial  planning  was  that 
which  dealt  with  “top  customer 
preference.”  The  Lazarus  reputation 
has  been  built  as  an  “assortment  store” 
with  a  wide  and  varied  stock.  But  in 
reexamining  its  operations,  it  saw 
additional  volume  possibilities  that 


could  result  from  greater  attention  to 
top  customer  preference  items  without 
sacrificing  its  properly  developed  as¬ 
sortments.  It  defined  its  new  aims  as  a 
major  effort  to  sense  or  create  trends, 
to  promote  them  and  to  capitalize  on 
them  by  assuring  depth  of  stock  and 
quick  reorder  service.  This  program 
seeks  to  gear  merchandising  operations 
more  closely  with  advertising,  publici¬ 
ty,  display  and  special  events;  to  pro¬ 
ject  its  efforts  toward  greater  manufac¬ 
turer  cooperation,  and  to  institute 
day-to-day  analysis  of  what’s  selling, 
require  department  managers  to  stay 
close  to  selling  and  to  analyze  each 
classification  within  assortments  for 
their  demand  value,  all  with  an  eye  to 
maintaining  proper  balance  between 
assortments  and  top  preference  items. 

Lazarus  calls  this  preferred  item 
merchandising  an  outstanding  success, 
points  out  that  it  has  resulted  in  new 
responsibilities  for  its  buyers  and  in 
improved  personnel  performance  in  all 
departments.  One  key  to  its  success  is 
the  makeup  of  the  store’s  executive 
group.  Of  these  executives,  96  per  cent 
have  come  from  the  ranks  and  nearly 
all  are  natives  of  Columbus.  Such 
qualifications  give  the  store  complete 
confidence  of  its  ability  to  launch  and 
promote  trends,  to  be  sensitive  to  the 
needs  and  desires  of  its  customers. 

The  change  in  “assortment  think¬ 
ing”  which  led  to  the  top  customer 
preference  concept  wrought  a  change 
also  in  the  store’s  attitude  toward  fash¬ 
ion  leadership.  Formerly  it  had  never 
been  stressed.  For  its  fashion-conscious 
customers,  the  store  decided  to  use  the 
(Continued  on  page  64) 


l  or  its  ln>t  (U'(  isi()n,  ilie  sum-  mkd 
that  its  (^Milennial  wotild  Ih*  iio  one- 
shot  |)ii(e  promotion  that  woitUl  arti- 
ti(  ially  stimulate  volume  at  the  risk  ot 
anta^oni/int;  (  iistomers  and  resouKcs. 
Nor  was  it  to  he  a  purely  institutional 
hinge  with  lamy  lirework  displays  and 
(akeciittiug  teremouies.  Instead  it 
visnali/eil  an  “extra  elfort”  that  would 
Itenelit  the  enstomer,  the  (onnmmitN 
amt  the  resoiiKes. 

I'or  a  starter  a  Centennial  planning 
(ommittee  was  set  up  with  represenia- 
lives  liom  all  divisions  ol  the  store. 
Last  summer  a  series  ol  meetings  be¬ 
gan  in  whidi  more  than  I  "id  depart- 
menis  partii ipated.  Lveryone  Ironi 
stmk  hoys  to  division  managers  were 
in  on  these  meetings. 

rhen  t  ame  an  analysis  ol  everv  ton- 
t  eivahle  phase  ol  the  store’s  inert  han 
dising  set  up  anil  service  as  pari  ol  the 
"extra  ellort"  tlrive.  All  assot  iate  em¬ 
ployees  as  well  as  exetntives  weie 
asked  to  ihart  thei:  own  improvemeiil 
patterns,  lomhing  on  toiirtesy;  tie 
partnient  lavont,  as  it  ttmierneil  ilis- 
plav,  easv  anti  elluient  sht)|)ping; 
paper  wtnk;  sitnk  timing,  ])ri(ing  .mil 
.isstntments;  si/e  ranges  as  the\  lultl 
possibilities  loi  extra  vohnne. 

As  sotm  as  the  problems  anil  ob|tt 
lives  ol  eat  h  t  lassilii ation  ol  inert  liaii 
tlise  or  servites  were  tlelineil.  the  sioie 
toinatteil  its  resonrtes,  lonnti  suppli¬ 
ers  alteiilive  to  problems  and  plans 
width  were  ilireited  at  long-range  re- 
snlts  rather  than  a  ipiiik  tlean-np  ot 
extra  business,  l  o  help  lannth  die 
Centennial  on  I'elmiarv  12.  resouites 
gate  die  store  several  "firsts’"  on  uiei- 
t  hanilise:  Uni  lington  with  the  w  ii  III 


k  l•'l  AA.  lentury  ago,  a  Iresh-oH-the- 
Imat  immigrant  Iroin  (iermany 
opened  a  men’s  wear  store  on  a  mtidily 
street  in  the  Irontier  town  ol  (ailnm- 
bns,  Ohio.  Lhere  in  ISr)l.  with  20-loot 
Irontage  and  a  stock  valued  at  S.'bOOO. 
.Simon  l.a/arns  put  ilown  the  roots  lor 
one  ol  .Vmeriia’s  great  retailing  lami- 
lies,  which  was  to  operate  one  ol  the 
nation's  greatest  department  stores. 

.No  rettntls  are  available  on  Simon 
La/arns’  lirst-ycar  sales,  but  the  lO.'iO 
edition  ol  his  store  did  t  lose  to  S.')2 
million  in  a  city  ol  only  100,000.  It 
does  more  than  bO  per  tent  ol  the  en¬ 
tire  ile|)artment  store  business  in  its  re¬ 
tail  trading  area,  has  2‘>0.000  charge 
i  Iistomers  anil  draws  regnlar  i  nstoniers 
Ironi  ,’5 1  counties  in  a  00-niile  railins  ol 
the  store,  .\skeil  to  name  its  closest 
i iHiipetition,  it  tpiite  seriously  lists  its 
t)wn  basement  store  on  toj). 

Lven  more  impressive  than  its  sales 
lignres  is  the  strong  link  width  La/a¬ 
rns’  has  lorged  between  itsell  and  the 
tonimnidty  whose  growth  it  has  hail  a 
vital  role  in  lostering.  In  .i  ceiitiiry  ol 
serving  cnstoniers,  the  merchants  ol 
l..i/.nns’  have  translated  public  and 
iDinmnnitv  relations  Ironi  abstract 
phrases  to  solitl  ileetls.  I  vpiial  ol  the 
La/ariis  approaih  to  its  Innition  in 
the  IDinmnnitv  is  its  method  ol  cele- 
braiing  the  100th  anniversarv  ol  its 
lonnding.  It  has  liriiiK  resisied  the 
impulse  toward  a  program  ol  seil-toii- 
grainlation  on  its  snicesses,  but  has  in¬ 
stead  turneil  a  critiial  eve  on  its  opera¬ 
tions.  lasing  the  linger  on  its  short- 
londngs  and  turning  its  birthilas  cele¬ 
bration  into  a  year-long  period  ol  nie- 
tii  idous  selt-iniprovenieni. 


HuMled  Years 
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piniiifu-  <>i  its  Nyl-df-dhiiic  lu»si-  was 
one,  skin  jewelry  another.  Manulat- 
tureis  sent  tlieir  iea(lin^  (lesij^ners  to 
('.oluinhus  tor  ‘15  style  slutws  anti  sjte- 
(ial  events  that  tnmtled  the  first 
iiionih's  (alenilar.  Some  manulat till¬ 
ers  |)ie|)aretl  special  (millennial  patk- 
aniiit;  lor  their  gtMKls. 

Moving  in  another  tlireetion,  the 
store  sponsored  a  show  lor  its  person¬ 
nel  in  the  hxal  theatre,  underwriting 
a  hinlget  for  the  theatre  arts  depart¬ 
ment  ol  Dennison  College  to  write, 
|mKhue  and  stage  a  show  which  cast 
La/arus  workers  before  an  audience  of 
their  co-workers  and  their  families. 
Other  personnel  activities  included 
Centennial  dinners  for  each  depart¬ 
ment  throughout  the  Spring.  On  his 
store  birthday,  each  associate  was  en¬ 
tertained  by  the  store. 

Its  employee  relations  is  a  great 
source  of  pride  for  the  Lazarus  man¬ 
agement.  It  claims  one  of  the  lowest 
labor  turnovers  in  the  country,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  lowest  ratios  of  sales  sup¬ 
porting  to  sales  personnel.  Not  the 
least  of  the  reasons  for  a  smooth  em- 
ployment  record  are  its  willingness  to 
help  individuals  with  their  person¬ 
nel  problems,  or  the  the  store 

spends  per  person  each  year  in  train¬ 
ing  and  employee  benefits. 

One  of  the  most  important  switches 
in  inert  handising  thinking  that  grew 
out  of  (mntennial  planning  was  that 
whiih  tlealt  with  “top  customer 
preference.”  I'he  Lazarus  reputation 
has  lieen  built  as  an  “assortment  store” 
with  a  wide  and  varied  stock.  But  in 
reexamining  its  operations,  it  saw 
additional  volume  possibilities  that 


(ould  result  from  greater  attention  to 
top  customer  jireference  items  without 
sacrificing  its  properly  develojied  as¬ 
sortments.  It  ilefined  its  new  aims  as  a 
major  efiort  to  sense  or  <reate  trends, 
to  pidinote  them  and  to  tapilalize  on 
them  liy  assuring  depth  of  stotk  and 
cpiick  reorder  service.  I'liis  program 
seeks  to  gear  merchandising  operations 
more  closely  with  advertising,  publici¬ 
ty,  display  and  sjiecial  events;  to  pro¬ 
ject  its  efforts  towartl  greater  manufac¬ 
turer  cooperation,  and  to  institute 
ilay-to-day  analysis  of  what’s  selling, 
retpiire  department  managers  to  stay 
close  to  selling  and  to  analyze  each 
classification  within  assortments  tor 
their  demand  value,  all  with  an  eye  to 
maintaining  proper  balance  between 
assortments  and  top  preference  items. 

Lazarus  calls  this  preferred  item 
merchandising  an  outstanding  success, 
points  out  that  it  has  resulted  in  new 
responsibilities  for  its  buyers  and  in 
improved  jiersonnel  performance  in  all 
departments.  One  key  to  its  success  is 
the  makeuj)  of  the  store’s  executive 
group.  Ol  these  executives,  9(i  per  cent 
have  come  from  the  ranks  and  nearly 
all  are  natives  of  (Mhimbus.  Such 
(pialifications  give  the  store  complete 
(oufuleiue  ol  its  ability  to  launch  and 
promote  trends,  to  be  sensitive  to  the 
needs  aiul  desires  of  its  customers. 

f  ile  (hange  in  “assortment  think¬ 
ing”  whidi  led  to  the  lop  customer 
preference  toncept  wrought  a  change 
also  in  the  store’s  attitude  toward  fash¬ 
ion  leadership.  Formerly  it  had  never 
been  stressed.  For  its  fashion-conscious 
customers,  the  store  deciiled  to  use  the 
{C(»ntituu’d  on  page  (i4) 
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Holding  the  Expense  Line 


STORE  MANAGERS  CHECK  THEIR  PROGRESS 


OTORE  management  and  jsersonnel 
^  executives  everywhere  are  calling 
on  all  their  resources  of  ingenuity  and 
professional  skill  to  cop)e  with  rising 
costs  and  the  increasing  scarcity  of 
competent  new  personnel.  During  the 
joint  mid-year  convention  of  the  Store 
Management  Group  and  Personnel 
Group,  May  21  to  24,  there  was  a 
wholesale  sharing  of  experiences.  Prac¬ 
tically  every  address  was  the  case  his¬ 
tory  of  a  success  in  paring  costs,  in¬ 
creasing  efficiency,  or  both;  and  the 
op)en  forums  which  followed  each  talk 
produced  scores  of  ideas  tested  in  prac¬ 
tice.  Because  the  convention  was  held 
in  Washington,  the  500  retail  execu¬ 
tives  who  attended  had  an  unusual  op¬ 
portunity  to  clear  up  questions  about 
government  controls,  and  they  took 
full  advantage  of  it.  Six  'representa¬ 
tives  of  control  agencies  took  the  plat¬ 
form,  and  each  of  them  answered  ques¬ 
tions  for  an  hour  or  more. 

EXPENSE  CONTROL 

"Human  Engineering."  Carson  Pirie 
Scott  discovered  two  and  a  half  years 
ago  that  a  runaway  exp>ense  rate  had 
wiped  out  its  retail  profits.  C.  Virgil 
Martin,  the  store’s  general  superin¬ 
tendent,  told  how  a  unique  produc¬ 
tion  improvement  drive— which  he  de¬ 
scribed  as  “human  engineering,  not  in¬ 
dustrial  engineering’’— has  jumped  the 
net  profit  in  some  departments  1,000 
per  cent  and  sliced  the  expense  rate  to 
a  respectable  figure.  As  an  example, 
the  receiving  and  marking  operation, 
with  a  big  volume  increase,  is  current¬ 
ly  running  a  dollar  expense  35  per  cent 
below  last  year. 

The  first  step  in  Martin’s  improve¬ 
ment  campaign  was  to  show  super¬ 
visors  the  store’s  expense  and  profit 
figures;  tell  how  they  compared  with 
other  stores’;  ask  for  their  help.  This 
was  done  in  individual  conferences. 
Then  sup)ervisors  were  sent  out  to  shop 
for  ideas  the  way  buyers  shop  for  mer¬ 
chandise.  Figures  in  hand  (“tell  ’em 


just  how  bad  we  are!’’)  they  visited  65 
other  stores,  brought  back  ideas  on 
which  they  themselves  were  often  able 
to  improve,  sharing  the  improvement 
with  the  stores  which  had  help)ed  them. 

.After  a  year  of  this  kind  of  research 
the  store  considered  the  department 
managers  ready  to  establish  their  own 
production  standards  and  this  they 
did.  Management’s  contribution  has 
been  a  big  switch-over  throughout  the 
store  to  direct  charging  of  exp)ense.  In¬ 
direct  expense,  formerly  55  p)er  cent, 
has  been  cut  to  15  per  cent;  the  in¬ 
direct  expense  over  which  a  depart¬ 
ment  manager  has  no  control  is  down 
to  about  4.5  per  cent.  The  result  is 
that  selling  department  managers  are 
now  working  to  keep  all  costs  down. 

Mechanization.  By  using  a  carefully 
planned  conveyor  system  of  the  over¬ 
head  chain  typ)e  for  moving  merchan¬ 
dise  through  the  central  wrapping  de¬ 
partment,  Capwell’s  of  Oakland, 
Calif.,  saved  enough  money  in  one  year 
to  pay  for  the  installation.  Savings  in 
operating  personnel  other  than  wrap¬ 
pers  have  been  12  per  cent;  savings  in 
wrappers  have  been  10  per  cent  in  nor¬ 
mal  periods,  30  per  cent  in  peak  peri¬ 
ods.  In  peak  periods  the  store  has  had 
one-third  less  of  package  carryovers  at 
closing  time.  In  addition,  a  force  of 
12  wrappers  in  slow  periods  can  be  en¬ 
larged  to  84  in  peak  pjeriods  without 
confusion  and  without  any  revision  of 
work  scheme.  The  system  was  de¬ 
scribed  by  Paul  Kuhn,  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Jervis  R. 
Webb  Co.,  Los  .Angeles,  industrial 
engineering  firm  which  made  the  in¬ 
stallation. 

Salvage.  Late  in  January  this  year 
Woodward  &  Lothrop  set  up  a  salvage 
and  waste  control  program.  Aimed 
mainly  at  beating  supply  shortages,  in 
three  months  it  also  accomplished  ex- 
p>ense  reduction  to  the  tune  of  12  per 
cent  on  wrapping  pap>er,  34  p>er  cent 


on  lioxes  and  cartons,  and  similar  fig¬ 
ures  on  other  items.  The  operating 
cost  for  wrapping  and  packing  sup¬ 
plies,  said  John  D.  Chandler  of  Wood¬ 
ward’s,  is  down  to  36  per  cent  of  sales; 
John  Buete  added  that  the  reduction 
in  cost  of  corrugated  boxes  alone  pays 
for  all  the  salvage  equipment. 

To  accomplish  these  savings,  a  sal¬ 
vage  depiot  w’as  set  up  which  employs 
a  skilled  working  foreman,  five  full 
time  machine  operators,  a  full  time 
sorter  and  a  full  time  route  man. 
Three  shredding  machines  and  two 
circular  power  saws  are  used.  The  ad¬ 
dition  in  personnel  was  five.  The  en¬ 
tire  cost  of  the  Supply  Depot  setup  is 
already  offset  by  the  stockpile  of  sal¬ 
vaged  packing  materials  on  hand  for 
future  use.  The  Depot  works  three 
days  a  week  to  supply  current  wrap¬ 
ping  and  packing  needs  from  salvage; 
three  days  a  week  to  build  up  a  back¬ 
log  for  Christmas  and  other  peaks. 

To  insure  a  steady  flow  of  material 
to  salvage,  collection  points  for  cartons 
and  all  other  materials  have  been  set 
up  on  each  selling  floor;  all  the  offices 
have  paper  collection  points;  and  one 
full  time  route  man  works  between 
receiving  platform  and  supply  depot. 

.All  departments  were  instructed  to 
use  new  materials  only  for  wedding 
gifts  and  expensive  gifts  of  other  kinds. 
At  the  start  each  department’s  sup¬ 
plies  were  checked;  minimum  inven¬ 
tories  were  worked  out;  surpluses  were 
returned  to  the  supply  department. 
To  launch  an  educational  program  in 
economical  use  of  materials,  a  scrap 
book  of  supply  items  was  shown  to  de¬ 
partment  managers  during  the  inven¬ 
tory  conferences,  providing  a  graphic 
demonstration  of  the  cost  increases  in¬ 
volved  in  varying  sizes  and  weights. 
The  next  step  will  be  to  establish  a 
sample  room  where  department  heads 
can  study  and  specify  supply  needs 
and  establish  reduced  supply  budgets. 
General  employee  education  in  con¬ 
servation  is  being  carried  on  by  the 
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JENKINS  ELECTED  TO  HEAD 
STORE  MANAGEMENT  GROUP 

Read  Jenkins  of  The  J.  L.  Hudson 
Co.  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  Store 
Management  Group  for  1951-1952  in 
elections  held  during  the  convention. 
Other  officers  are:  C.  Virgil  Martin, 
Carson  Pirie  Scott,  first  vice  chairman; 
A.  J.  Utz,  James  McCreery  &  Co.,  sec¬ 
ond  vice  chairman,  and  George  Plant, 
staff  manager.  Newly  elected  direct¬ 
ors  are  Arthur  Begam,  The  May  Co., 
Cleveland;  J.  Kenneth  Bennett,  R.  H. 
Stearns  Co.;  William  P.  Calhoun,  Hecht 
Brothers,  Baltimore;  S.  J.  Fosdick,  Wie- 
boldt  Stores,  Inc.,  and  William  Sham- 
ski,  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller  Co. 


training  department  and  through  the 
store  house  organ  and  posters. 

Production  Standards.  Non-selling  de¬ 
partments  at  Wieboldt’s  which  used 
production  goals  during  a  10  month 
period  in  1950  accomplished  an  $80,- 
000  reduction  in  payroll.  During  a 
six-month  period  the  production  goal 
departments  decreased  man  hours  by 
2.4  per  cent;  those  which  were  not  on 
the  goal  system  increased  man  hours 
by  11.5  per  cent.  There  were  some 
qualifying  factors  in  the  situation,  said 
Carter  McDonald,  the  store’s  general 
personnel  manager,  which  made  the 
difference  not  actually  as  extreme  as 
the  figures  themselves,  but  there  was 
no  doubt  that  the  use  of  production 
standards  improved  expense  showings. 

To  set  production  standards  a  tally 
of  production  per  hour  for  a  specific 
job  was  kept  for  a  period  of  weeks. 
Department  managers  were  shown  the 
average  and  the  peak  production  fig¬ 
ures:  invited  to  select  from  these  a 
goal  production  figure  which  was 
given  a  value  of  100  per  cent.  Weekly 
production  records  were  then  set  up. 
The  “standard  hour”  (goal  produc¬ 
tion)  divided  by  actual  hours  used  gave 
a  weekly  productivity  percentage. 
Supervisor  and  management  are  thus 
enabled  to  keep  track  of  performance; 
follow  up  on  slipping  percentages;  hire 
with  accurate,  reference  to  needs  when 
work  loads  are  increasing.  Follow-up 
and  the  comjietitive  spirit  produced 
among  workers  has  brought  about 


steady  improvement  in  productivity, 
without  any  work  simplification  pro¬ 
gram  being  involved.  An  85  per  cent- 
of-goal  rating  is  considered  good. 

In  selling  departments  a  dollar 
quota  per  salesperson  per  day  is  fig¬ 
ured  on  the  basis  of  the  desired  selling 
expense  as  a  ratio  of  planned  volume. 
To  spur  com{)etition  each  salesperson 
posts  her  daily  sales  on  a  bulletin 
board  in  the  department  stockroom. 

Approval  of  the  production  goal 
system  was  voiced  by  F.  Carter  Schaub, 
general  manager  of  the  Sears  Roebuck 
mail  order  plant  in  Philadelphia,  who 
also  uses  a  system  of  rewards  to  encour¬ 
age  improvements.  Regular  bonuses 
are  given  to  employees  who  do  85  per 
cent  or  better  of  the  100  per  cent  goal; 
newcomers  get  a  bonus  if  they  reach 
65  per  cent  in  the  first  few  weeks  of 
employment.  A  highly  developed  sys¬ 
tem  of  suggestion  bonuses  also  pays  off 
in  production  improvement,  he  said. 
Bonuses  up  to  $500  keep  employees  ac¬ 
tively  interested  in  working  out  meth¬ 
od  improvements. 

Case  History  Round-Up.  A  panel  on 
work  simplification  stressed  the  cumu¬ 
lative  effect  of  savings  in  small  or  pre¬ 
viously  overlooked  operations,  with 
the  panel  members  and  audience  con¬ 
tributing  case  histories  of  their  own 
accomplishments  in  plugging  up  leaks 
in  the  expense  line.  The  panel  con¬ 
sisted  of  Allen  H.  Mogenson,  New 
York  management  consultant,  .\ddi- 
son  Bennett,  James  McCreery  &  Co., 
Gerald  P.  Kent,  the  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.; 
Hobart  H.  Rohman,  Jr.,  Woodward 
Xc  Lothrop,  and  William  H.  .Seward, 
Miller  &  Rhoads.  Audience  participa¬ 
tion  at  a  later  session  added  mightily 
to  the  stockpile  of  money-saving  ideas. 
■Among  these  was  Gimbel-Philadel- 
phia’s  new  “operation  nursemaid”,  de¬ 
scribed  by  William  F.  Burns. 

Wrong  delivery  dates  and  merchan¬ 
dise  errors  on  furniture  orders  were 
•  costing  the  store  so  much  that  an  ex¬ 
ecutive’s  full  time  is  now  assigned  to 
phoning  customers  two  days  before 
planned  delivery,  to  check  date  and 
merchandise  specifications.  The  esti¬ 
mated  saving  is  $400  to  $500  a  week. 

Chairmen  of  the  three  expense  con¬ 
trol  sessions  were:  Morris  Moss,  store 
manager.  The  Hecht  Co.,  Washing¬ 
ton;  Allen  H.  Mogenson,  management 


consultant,  and  Randall  Buckingham, 
vice  president  of  Woodward  &  Loth¬ 
rop,  Washington. 

GOVERNMENT  REGULATION 

Wage  Stabilization.  A  full  day  joint 
meeting  of  the  Store  Management  and 
Personnel  Groups  was  given  to  wage 
controls.  Three  WSB  executives  sum¬ 
marized  regulations  and  answered 
questions  for  hours.  Chairman  of  the 
session  was  the  newly-elected  head  of 
the  Personnel  Group,  Frederick  G. 
Atkinson,  vice  president  for  personnel 
and  industrial  relations,  R.  H.  Macy 
&  Co.,  Inc.  Three  days  before  the  meet¬ 
ing  the  WSB  had  broken  through  its 
own  10  per  cent  ceiling,  established 
by  Regulation  6,  to  approve  a  wage  in¬ 
crease  for  the  employees  of  the  big 
four  meat  packing  companies. 

Current  attempts  at  wage  stabiliza¬ 
tion  are  a  farce,  said  Vincent  P. 
Ahearn,  executive  secretary  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Sand  and  Gravel  Association; 
moreover,  the  regulations  are  incom¬ 
prehensible  and  the  system  costs  more 
than  it  is  worth.  As  for  the  President’s 
executive  order  of  April  21  which  gives 
the  tripartite  WSB  the  authority  to 
arbitrate  labor  disputes,  he  said  it  dis¬ 
credits  the  principle  of  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  as  the  basis  of  labor-manage¬ 
ment  relationships. 

Harry  Weiss,  acting  executive  officer 
of  the  WSB,  said  that  the  wage  stabi¬ 
lization  system  is  certainly  incomplete; 
pointed  out  that  its  current  confusion 
is  a  result  of  the  two-month  suspension 
of  the  Board’s  activities. 

Questions  which  the  Board  is  work¬ 
ing  to  settle,  Weiss  reported,  include: 

(1)  The  status  of  escalator  clauses 
put  into  effect  since  January  25,  At 
present,  and  until  June  30,  cost-of-liv¬ 
ing  increases  given  in  accordance  with 
an  agreement  made  before  January  25 
may  be  continued  even  though  they  go 
above  the  10  per  cent  ceiling;  but  if 
the  agreement  on  cost-of-living  raises 
was  made  after  January  25  the  raises 
may  not  exceed  10  per  cent.  Weiss  said 
that  the  policy  will  be  revised  before 
June  30. 

(2)  Fringe  benefit  provisions.  Here 
again  there  is  an  inequality  in  favor  of 
firms  with  agreements  dated  prior  to 
January  25.  Eric  Johnston  has  urged 
the  WSB  to  eliminate  non-wage  ben- 

{Continued  on  page  63) 
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With  Recordak  Photographic  Billing  “ — 

.  .  .  your  clerks  turn  out  simplified  bills  like  this 
in  a  firaction  of  the  "descriptive  billing”  time. 


your  billing  machine  requirements  .  .  .  your  bill — consisting  of  statement,  cash  tickets,  credits, 
are  reduced  as  much  as  75%.  and  original  sales  checks — answers  customer-questions  in 

And  you  save  on  stationery,  too.  advance,  which  lowers  your  adjustment  costs  considerably. 

.  .  .  you  get  greater  protection — photographically 

accurate  and  complete  microfilm  records  which  can 
be  vault-stored  in  1%  of  the  original  filing  space. 

Get  detoib  on  low-cost  Recordak  Photographic  Billing  .  .  .  and  the 
complete  line  of  Recordak  Microfilmers,  which  are  now  offered  on  an 
attractive  purchase  or  rental  basis.  Write  today  for  a  fi*ee  copy  of  "Make 
Your  Sales  Checks  Work  For  You.”  Recordak  Corporation  {Subsidiary 
of  Eastman  Kodak  Company),  444  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


(Subiidiary  of  EaahtKm  KoAdi  Company) 

originator  of  modern  microfilming 
and  its  application  to  retailing 


’Recordak"  is  a  trade-mark 


Girls  fresh  out  of  high  school 

...girl  s  who  never  saw  a  hilling 
^  ^  maehine  before— yon  ean  Irans- 

them  almost  overnight 
******  ellieient  operators. 

I  ,  The  secret  ?  f/.se  liecordak 

‘  ^  Pholofirnphic  liilliiifi.  It’s  not  only 

the  most  economical  system  for  stores 
of  every  size  . .  .  hiit  it's  also— hy  far— the  easi¬ 
est  for  heginiiers  to  grasp. 


Just  .see— the  hilling  clerk  merdy  paeif  edilr:-. . 

(  heck  totals  . . .  plus  any/  credite 

She  doesn't  desi  rihe  eadl  individllAl 

.  .  .  or  list  dates  and  tax  breakdimiiaii 

time-consuming  details— *tvllioil 

typiufi  .sAi//  — are  completely  uiiiieeeHtp|fi^il|||^ 

(*anse  the  sales  checks  and  otheri 

.  ■  ■!>*  ■■  ■■' 

microfdmed  .  .  .  and  sent  out  to  the  OMllBlBRifi. 
with  the  hill. 


With  Recordak  Photographic  Billing 

.  .  .  your  clerks  turn  out  simplified  bills  like  this 
in  a  fraction  of  the  "descriptive  billing”  time. 


your  billing  machine  requirements 
are  reduced  as  much  as  75%. 

And  you  save  on  stationery,  too. 


your  bill — consisting  of  statement,  cash  tickets,  credits, 
and  original  sales  checks — answers  customer-questions  in 
advance,  which  lowers  your  adjustment  costs  considerably 


.  .  .  you  get  greater  protection — photographically 

accurate  and  complete  microfilm  r(*cords  which  can 
be  vault-stored  in  1%  of  the  original  filing  space. 

Get  details  on  low-(X)st  Ih^cordak  Photographic  Hilling  .  .  .  and  the 
complete  line  of  RecMirdak  Microfilmers,  which  are  now  ojfend  on  an 
attractive  purchase  or  rental  Itasis.  Write  today  for  a  free  (jopy  of  "Make 
Your  Sales  Checks  Work  For  You.”  Re<^ordak  Corjioration  {Subsidiary 
of  Eastman  Kodak  Company),  444  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

(Subtidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company} 

originator  of  modern  microfilming  — 
and  its  application  to  retailing 

"Recordak"  is  a  trade-mark 
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PUBLIC  RELATIONS  FOR 


By  Robert  J.  IVfayer,  Director  oi  Public  Relations,  NRDGA 


This  is  the  fourth  of  a  series  of  articles  in  STORES  devoted  to  the 
function  of  public  relations  in  retailing.  Each  article  considers 
a  different  aspect  of  retail  public  relations  activity.  Each  is  pre* 
pared  with  the  guidance  of  the  Association's  Public  Relations 
Committee.  The  complete  series  will  provide  a  manual  of  basic 
procedures  which  member  stores  can  use  in  establishing  their  own 
public  relations  programs. 


YOUR  VENDOR  PURLIC 


A  S  an  illustration  of  the  important 
role  played  by  its  resources  in  the 


success  of  any  store,  let  us  imagine  re¬ 
tailing  as  the  apex  of  a  triangle  whose 
base  is  the  consuming  public— your 
customers.  It  would  follow  then,  that 
one  side  of  the  triangle  is  the  flow  of 
merchandise  from  manufacturers  to 
stores.  Its  other  side  is  the  distribution 
of  goods  from  the  retailer  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  consumer.  Each  one  of  these  pro¬ 
cesses  is  vital  to  the  existence  of  the 
whole.  Certainly  one  cannot  exist 
without  the  other. 

Because  retailers  live  under  a  con¬ 
stant  pressure  whose  barometer  is  sales 
and  more  sales,  they  are  understand¬ 
ably  devoted  to  the  retailer-to-consum- 
er  process.  In  their  efforts  to  achieve 
customers,  however,  they  have  over¬ 
looked  the  ever-present  need  for  con¬ 
tinually  improving  their  relationships 
with  those  who  supply  the  merchan¬ 
dise  which  is  their  stock  in  trade. 

In  the  opinion  of  many  retail  ex¬ 
perts,  a  store’s  relationships  with  its 
vendors  is  the  most  impiortant  and 
least  recognized  aspect  of  retail  public 
relations.  Only  a  brief  review  of  the 
f>ost-war  “shortage”  years  would  seem 
to  bear  this  out.  It  was  then  only  too 
clearly  evident  that  those  stores  which 
had  maintained  good  relationships 
with  their  manufacturers  reflected 
those  good  relationships  in  well- 
stocked  shelves.  They  were  the  retail¬ 


ers  who  were  in  a  position  to  supply 
their  customers.  Too  often  competi¬ 
tive  stores  suffered  loss  of  sales  and 
prestige  from  a  lack  of  inventories. 
They  blamed  manufacturers  whose 
good-will  they  had  not  found  reason  to 
cultivate  in  years  of  business  dealings. 


Dividends  in  a  Sellers'  Market 


It  was  and  is  now  apparent  that  the 
stores  which  work  in  a  spirit  of  mutual 
coof>eration  with  their  resources  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  a  buyer’s  market,  are 
those  who  reap  the  benefits  when  the 
scales  tip  in  favor  of  the  seller.  They 
are  also  the  stores  which  vendors  will 
seek  opportunities  to  favor,  no  matter 
the  economic  status  of  market  condi¬ 
tions.  At  this  very  moment,  when  the 
daily  press  and  advice  of  administra¬ 
tion  officials  abounds  with  hints  about 
coming  shortages  of  consumer  mer¬ 
chandise,  the  foregoing  assumes  added 
significance. 

Actually,  there  are  few  aspects  of  re¬ 
tail  public  relations  as  significant,  and 
none  easier  to  accomplish  than  good 
relations  with  vendors.  Yet,  like  all 
things  advantageous  and  obvious,  the 
steps  to  the  end  are  hidden  by  a  man¬ 
tle  of  proximity. 

The  desired  goal  in  any  relationship 
between  seller  and  buyer  is  a  mutual 
respect  for  one  another  and  for  the 
product  which  brings  them  together. 


Out  of  that  respect  comes  an  almost 
automatic  cooperation  between  ven¬ 
dor  and  retailer  which  has  its  reward 
in  increased  sales  at  both  the  retail  and 
industry  levels. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  blame  for 
many  instances  of  mistrust  and  misun¬ 
derstanding  among  resources  and  their 
retailer  customers  can  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  the  vendor.  Scarcely  a  store 
exists  that  at  some  time  has  not  had 
just  cause  for  complaint  on  one  or 
another  unfair  trade  practice  originat¬ 
ing  with  a  manufacturer.  In  recent 
years  however,  there  has  been  a  steady 
decline  in  what  had  once  been  open 
strife  between  resources  and  retailers. 
The  better  feeling  now  existent  is  the 
result  of  the  long  efforts  of  NRDGA’s 
Vendor  Relations  Committee  and  the 
untiring  work  of  its  Chairman,  Irwin 
D.  Wolf,  Vice  President  and  General 
Manager  of  Kaufmann  Department 
Stores,  Pittsburgh. 

In  1947,  following  more  than  three 
years  of  study  and  research,  that  Asso¬ 
ciation  Committee  issued  NRDGA’s 
Basic  Trade  Provisions  which  are  now 
subscribed  to  by  more  than  13  manu 
facturers’  trade  groups.  The  Basic 
Trade  Provisions  stipulate  voluntary 
compliance  to  certain  fundamental 
fair  practices  which,  it  is  suggested, 
retailers  include  on  their  order  forms. 
Should  this  be  impractical,  a  sug 
gestion  is  offered  that  reference  be 
included  on  store  orders  to  the  effect 
that  the  order  is  given  in  accordance 
with  the  precepts  of  the  Provisions. 

In  themselves,  the  Basic  Trade  Pro¬ 
visions  set  forth  what  might  be  called 
“agreements”  between  buyer  and  sel 
ler  regarding  the  terms  on  which  an 
order  is  placed;  conditions  under 
which  cancellations  may  be  effected; 
stipulations  concerning  returns  for 
cause  or  otherwise;  procedures  to  be 
used  by  manufacturers  in  connection 
with  unavailable  merchandise  on  or¬ 
der;  credit  practice;  and  last,  methods 
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for  arbitration  of  any  claims  or  con¬ 
troversies,  if  such  be  necessary. 

As  the  result  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Provisions  by  an  increasing  number  of 
industries’  trade  associations,  a  great 
many  of  the  major  {>oints  of  retailer- 
vendor  antipathy  have  been  settled. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  hope  that 
there  could  be  complete  elimination 
of  all  possible  points  of  contention, 
any  more  than  there  could  be  a  total 
understanding  between  all  individu¬ 
als.  In  their  dealings  with  manufac¬ 
turers  and  manufacturers’  representa¬ 
tives  however,  retailers  can  accomplish 
much  to  minimize  misunderstandings 
and  secure  the  good-will  and  coopera¬ 
tion  of  their  vendors.  To  this  end 
there  are  a  few  easy  and  readily  acces¬ 
sible  steps  which  all  stores  should  take 
to  reach  this  basis  of  understanding 
and  cordial  relationships. 

Agents  Not  Peddlers 

All  too  often  retailers  are  prone  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  manufacturers’ 
representatives  and  salesmen  are  not 
mere  peddlers,  but  agents  of  industry. 
The  average  salesman  is  of  course 
fundamentally  interested  in  sales.  He 
realizes  however,  that  in  this  area  of 
competition  the  prcxluct  he  offers 
must  be  accompanied  by  intelligent 
planning  for  expanded  distribution  at 
the  retail  level.  He  is  definitely  not 
the  prototype  of  the  carpet  ba^er,  but 
a  trained  executive  whose  livelihood 
depends  on  the  manner  in  which  he  is 
able  to  service  his  product  within  your 
store. 

Because  the  success  of  the  mtxlern- 
day  salesman  depends  not  only  on  sell¬ 
ing,  but  on  his  ability  to  assist  you  in 
merchandising  his  particular  commod¬ 
ity,  he  can  be  of  unlimited  aid  to  the 
alert  buyer  or  store  owner.  His  con¬ 
tacts  with  retailers  in  a  definite  shof>- 
ing  area,  and  his  observance  of  area 
trends  in  store  and  consumer  buying 
habits  make  him  a  fountain  of  infor¬ 


mation  which  is  there  for  the  asking. 
As  his  conclusions  on  business  condi¬ 
tions  and  his  forecasts  of  market  fac¬ 
tors  emanate  from  contacts  with  other 
retailers  in  your  own  area,  they  should 
be  considered  among  the  most  valu¬ 
able  surveys  of  business  opinion  avail¬ 
able  to  your  store. 

Equal  Treatment  for  Salesmen 

On  the  above  account  alone,  the 
wise  merchant  will  find  it  advantage¬ 
ous  to  cultivate  the  salesmen  who 
visit  his  store.  Many  of  the  large  re¬ 
tail  establishments,  quick  to  recognize 
the  value  of  these  contacts,  have  issued 
standing  instructions  to  their  buyers 
that  all  salesmen  calling  upon  the 
store  shall  be  afforded  equal  opportu¬ 
nity  and  hearing.  This  practice  is  one 
that  should  be  followed  by  all  stores, 
large  or  small,  and  cannot  be  too 
heartily  recommended.  Its  advantages 
are  numerous,  but  paramount  among 
them  are  the  assurance  that  no  “good 
buy’’  or  new  item  will  be  overlooked 
and  no  resource  forgotten  with  whom 
it  may  be  desirable  at  some  time  to  do 
business.  Conversely,  as  a  manufactur¬ 
er’s  agent,  a  salesman  is  the  most  direct 
route  to  the  vendor’s  management. 
He  will  be  quick  to  pass  on  to  his 
sup>eriors  your  comments  concerning 
his  merchandise,  whether  they  be  criti¬ 
cisms  of  styling,  color,  sizing  or  basic 
ingredients.  Because  his  earning  p>ow- 
er  depiends  up>on  his  services  to  you,  he 
is  anxious  that  the  products  he  handles 
are  styled  and  designed  to  fit  the  needs 
of  you,  his  customer,  and  your  custom¬ 
ers  in  turn.  A  mutual  confidence  be¬ 
tween  retailer  and  salesman  has  in 
many  instances  proved  the  origin  of 
new  items  of  merchandise,  or  a  re-de¬ 
signing  or  re-styling  of  familiar  lines 
to  meet  a  market  demand. 

Wise  Use  of  Salesman's  Time 

It  should  be  remembered  that  time, 
always  an  imp>ortant  feature  of  a  re¬ 
tailer’s  life,  is  just  as  vital  a  factor  of 
the  salesman’s.  Keeping  a  salesman 
waiting  has  come  to  be  an  unhealthy 
habit  of  too  many  stores.  The  in¬ 
stances  in  which  opportunities  to  pur¬ 
chase  “attractive  buys’’  have  been  dis¬ 
sipated,  because  a  salesman  has  not 
been  able  to  sp>end  hours  waiting  for  a 
buyer  are  too  numerous  to  mention. 
The  big  store  and  its  smaller  counter¬ 


part  should,  if  p>ossible,  establish  defi¬ 
nite  buying  schedules  in  which  days  of 
the  week  and  hours  are  set  forth  for 
seeing  various  categories  of  merchan¬ 
dise.  It  is  well,  if  possible,  to  advise 
manufacturers  of  this  schedule  so  that 
salesmen’s  trips  may  be  planned  in 
accordance  therewith.  If  this  is  not 
feasible,  then  retailers  should  certainly 
adopt  the  practice  of  p>osting  within 
their  own  store  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  days  and  times  when  buyers  or 
store  owners  will  be  available  to  sales 
representatives. 

Are  Your  Returns  Justified? 

Probably  the  greatest  complaint  that 
manufacturers  voice  about  their  retail 
customers  is  that  connected  with  un¬ 
warranted  returns  of  merchandise.  All 
retailers  should  make  every  effort  to 
eliminate  the  cause  for  these  com-  - 
plaints  which  in  many  instances  result 
from  errors  on  the  part  of  junior  or 
inexp)erienced  buyers.  Where  retailers 
have  insisted  that  all  orders  given  to  a 
resource  must  be  countersigned  by  a 
top  executive  or  store  owner,  this  typ>e 
of  manufacturer  complaint  has  been 
drastically  curtailed  and  in  a  majority 
of  cases  altogether  eliminated. 

Just  as  retailing  is  becoming  more 
and  more  a  complex  science,  so  manu¬ 
facturers  are  becoming  more  analytical 
in  their  approach  to  the  distribution 
of  their  own  products.  They  are  at¬ 
taching  more  importance  to  careful 
analyses  of  markets,  buying  areas,  cit¬ 
ies,  neighborhoods  within  the  cities, 
and  the  stores  with  which  they  deal. 
Their  aim  is  of  course  increased  sales 
through  propjer  placement  of  their 
commodities  in  aggressive  stores,  whose 
appoal  is  directed  to  that  part  of  the 
buying  public,  which  experience  and 
evaluation  shows  is  most  likely  to 
evince  interest  in  their  products.  Re¬ 
tailers  who  have  gained  the  reputation 
of  working  closely  with  their  vendors 
for  a  mutual  advantage  have  found  it 
profitable  to  keep  each  resource  in¬ 
formed  concerning  the  merchandising 
of  his  goods.  Stores  will  find  that  a 
manufacturer’s  appreciation  may  be 
secured  and  their  own  reputations  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  simple  expedient  of  for¬ 
warding  each  vendor  copies  of  adver¬ 
tisements  in  which  his  merchandise 
has  been  promoted.  This  practice,  in 
(Continued  on  page  64) 
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SHRINKAGE 


the  many  types  of  fabric  and  gar- 
ment  serviceability  problems  that 
confront  the  retailer  none  is  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  handle  than  complaints  of 
shrinkage.  The  highly  intangible  char¬ 
acter  of  such  problems  makes  it  very 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  establish 
that  shrinkage  occurred  as  claimed. 
Testing  techniques  based  on  yarn 
count  or  duplication  of  conditions 
under  which  dimensional  change  is 
said  to  have  taken  place  can  be  carried 
out  only  if  original  samples  of  the  cloth 
in  question  are  available.  But  if  shrink¬ 
age  can  be  proved  or  otherwise  indicat¬ 
ed,  it  is  even  more  difficult  to  establish 
responsibility.  There  is  misunderstand¬ 
ing  and  confusion  at  all  levels  from 
producer  to  consumer  both  as  to  the 
causes  of  dimensional  change  in  fab¬ 
rics  and  the  extent  to  which  shrinkage 
can  be  controlled  either  by  special  pro¬ 
cessing  techniques  or  by  cleaning 
methods. 

RGSGorch.  A  great  deal  of  effort  has 
been  put  forth  in  recent  years,  by  re¬ 
search  technicians,  to  find  out  more 
about  the  complex  problems  of  shrink¬ 


age  in  the  many  different  tyf>es  of  tex¬ 
tiles  and  to  develop  methods  of  con¬ 
trol.  Real  progress  has  been  made  in 
this  major  research  activity,  evidence 
of  which  is  apparent  in  the  growing 
volume  of  textiles  being  offered  as 
shrink  resistant  and  in  the  improved 
dimensional  stability  of  fabrics  in  gen¬ 
eral,  as  compared  with  the  years  prior 
to  any  research  in  this  field. 

The  more  widely  known  phase  of 
this  progress  is  this  stabilization  of 
wool  products  in  laundering,  for  which 
a  number  of  processes  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  and  are  now  in  general  use. 
Unfortunately  too  generous  claims 
have  been  used  in  the  promotion  of 
these  processes  and  the  products  so 
treated  both  in  the  trade  and  at  the 
consumer  level.  The  result  has  been  a 
further  confusion  and  misunderstand¬ 
ing  of  the  shrinkage  properties  of  fab¬ 
ric  and  the  efficiency  of  control  meas¬ 


Limited  Stabilization.  Such  familiar 
terms  as  “shrinkproof,”  “full  shrunk,” 
“cannot  shrink,”  and  others  have  tend¬ 
ed  to  give  a  false  impression  of  the 


function  of  wool  stabilization  to  all 
but  the  technicians.  These  pro<esses 
apply  only  to  felting  or  matting  prop 
erties  of  wool  which  under  conditions 
of  vigorous  laundering  of  untreatetl 
fabrics  result  in  varying  rates  of  irre 
coverable  contraction  in  dimensions 
depending  on  the  construction  of  the 
fabric  and  yarn  and  the  quality  of  the 
fiber. 

The  other  type  of  wool  shrinkage 
that  is  not  controlled  by  the  felting 
stabilization  processes  now  so  popular 
is  relaxation  shrinkage.  As  a  conse 
quence,  a  fabric  that  is  labelled  as 
pre-shrunk  for  launderability  may 
possess  excessive  relaxation  shrinkage 
tendencies  unless  the  cloth  is  also  re 
laxed  by  the  older,  familiar  processes  of 
steaming  or  cold  water  treatments  Itest 
known  as  “London  shrinking.” 

According  to  the  best  information 
currently  available,  however,  no  wool 
material  can  be  processed,  regartlless 
of  how  carefully,  to  warrant  such  ab¬ 
solute  terms  as  those  referred  to  above. 
As  a  consequence  the  Federal  Tiade 
Commission  has  proposed  the  adop 
tion  of  trade  practice  rules  in  coojiera 
tion  with  industry,  respecting  the 
proper  use  of  shrinkage  terms.  These 
will  include  prescribed  methods  of 
testing  and  establish  allowable  limits 
of  shrinkage  to  assure  practical  serv 
iceability.  Such  practice  will  serve  to 
more  properly  define  the  shrinkage 
properties  of  wool  materials  and  elimi 
nate  further  confusion  resulting  from 
the  use  of  absolute  terms.  These  rules 
are  currently  being  studied  by  indus- 
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case  of  buyer^s  tnisto^y^ 


Betty  Buyer  was  proud  of  her  pur¬ 
chase.  Glamorous  green  cotton  — 
divine  design.  Looked  good  on  the 
customer,  too— af  first. 


ft  wcs 


—when  the  lady  washed  the  dress, 
and  got  a  tubful  of  green-tinted 
clothes— and  a  miserably  faded  gar¬ 
ment.  It’s  a  safe  bet  that  Betty 
won’t  see  her  again!  A  customer 
has  a  right  to  expect  fast  colors— 
colors  that  last  the  lifetime  of 
the  fabric. 


Whet!  colots  do  0  fade-out— hxxsvaess 
does,  too.  That’s  why  bright  buyers  every¬ 
where  are  insisting  on  fast -color  garments 
. . .  garments  that  keep  their  color— in  spite 
of  suds,  sun  or  perspiration.  Next  time  you 
order— tell  your  source  you  insist  on  fast 
colors . . .  for  all  your  garments.  It’s  good 
re-sale  insurance!  For  complete  information, 
write  or  phone  Du  Pont  Textile  Service 
Section,  40  Worth  St.,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 
COrtland  7-3966. 
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try  groups.  Some  time  will  elapse  be¬ 
fore  actual  adoption  however,  due  to 
the  complex  problems  involved  in  set¬ 
ting  up  workable  standards.  Mean¬ 
while,  it  is  well  to  view  conservatively 
all  generous  claims  of  shrinkage  resist¬ 
ance  in  wool  materials  and  avoid  im¬ 
prudent  use  of  absolute  terms  of  de¬ 
scription. 

Shrinkag*  in  Dryclnaning.  Also  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  confusion  surround¬ 
ing  the  shrinkage  properties  of  fabrics 
is  the  widely  held  belief  that  if  a  tex¬ 
tile  product  cannot  be  laundered  safe¬ 
ly  without  risk  of  it  shrinking  out  of 
fit,  then  it  can  be  drycleaned  with  ab¬ 
solute  assurance  of  dimensional  stabil¬ 
ity.  The  fact  is  that  shrinkage  can  and 
does  occur  in  drycleaning  but  not  to 
the  same  extent  as  in  any  wet  cleaning 
procedure. 

Drycleaning  processes  were  evolved 
from  discoveries  made  a  century  ago 
in  Europe  that  a  satisfactory  degree  of 
soil  removal  can  be  achieved  without 
complete  wetting  of  the  fabric  in 
water  by  use  of  “dry”  solvents.  How¬ 
ever,  mechanical  agitation  and  drying 
temperatures  to  evaporate  these  sol¬ 
vents  is  required  just  as  in  laundering. 
Since  water  is  the  chief  agent  resp)onsi- 
ble  for  p>ermitting  shrinkage  forces 
within  a  fabric  to  assert  themselves, 
the  process  of  solvent  washing  was 
found  to  be  a  means  of  controlling 
shrinkage. 

Solvent  washing,  however,  has  lim¬ 
ited  soil  removal  or  detergency  proper¬ 
ties  since  many  of  the  soils  normally 
found  in  wearing  apparel  are  soluble 
only  in  water.  Modern  techniques  of 
drycleaning  have  perfected  means  of 
incorporating  small  amounts  of  water 
with  special  drycleaning  soaps.  This 
substantially  improves  the  detergency 
of  the  process  but  has  the  effect  of  in¬ 
creasing  slightly  the  moisture  content 
of  textile  fibers  above  that  which 
naturally  is  present  in  relation  to  at¬ 
mospheric  conditions.  This  moisture 
gain  unless  carefully  controlled  may 
cause  what  drycleaners  would  consider 
excessive  shrinkage. 

Progressive  Shrinking.  The  problem 
of  shrinkage  normally  exjjected  in 
cleaning  operations,  however,  does  not 
reach  an  acute  stage  as  far  as  fit  of 
garment  is  concerned  until  after  sever¬ 


al  cleanings.  The  progressive  accumu¬ 
lation  of  small  shrinkage  allowances 
by  then  results  in  noticeable  amounts. 
This  is  generally  the  case  with  fabrics 
which  were  so  processed  in  manufac¬ 
ture  that  they  have  resultant  high  re¬ 
laxation  shrinkage  potential. 

The  tensions  imposed  upon  the  yarn 
and  fabric  in  spinning,  weaving,  and 
finishing  operations  produce  latent 
strains  which  are  released  in  subse¬ 
quent  wetting  and  mechanical  agita¬ 
tion.  In  laundering  or  complete  wet¬ 
ting  of  any  kind  as  in  London  shrink¬ 
ing  of  wool  materials  these  strains  are 
completely  relaxed.  In  drycleaning, 
however,  the  strains  relax  progressive¬ 
ly  and  may  reach  the  same  pxiint  of 
total  relaxation  only  after  numerous 
cleanings.  For  these  reasons  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  finishing  fabrics  for  garment  use 
have  an  impiortant  bearing  on  the 
shrinkage  problems  encountered  in 
cleaning  op>erations. 

In  cases  where  the  soil  condition  of  a 
garment  precludes  a  satisfactory  de¬ 
gree  of  cleansing  by  strictly  dryclean¬ 
ing  techniques,  the  only  recourse  is  a 
wetcleaning  or  mild  hand  laundering 
procedure.  At  these  times,  fabrics  hav¬ 
ing  a  high  relaxation  shrinkage  pxiten- 
tial  piose  a  serious  problem,  as  the  nec¬ 
essary  wetting  of  the  fabric  results  in 
major  dimensional  change.  Many  fab¬ 
rics  respiond  easily  to  stretching  tech¬ 
niques  and  are  restored  thereby  to 
original  size  and  fit  after  wetcleaning. 
In  such  instances  shrinkage  is  not  a 
problem.  But  if  a  fabric  pjossessed 
manufacturing  strains  above  that 
which  can  be  replaced  by  hand  press¬ 
ing  and  stretching  methods,  then  com¬ 
plete  restoration  of  garment  dimen¬ 
sions  is  imptossible  and  the  net  shrink¬ 
age  may  be  more  than  would  be  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  wearer.  It  is  then  that 
a  controversy  arises  as  to  responsibility 
for  the  loss  of  serviceability. 

It  may  be  a  long  time  before  stand¬ 
ards  or  other  criteria  are  available  to 
ease  the  burden  of  these  situations. 
Meanwhile  we  can  only  point  up  the 
factors  that  compose  such  problems  as 
a  possible  guide  to  the  disposition  of 
them  when  they  arise. 

In  addition  to  relaxation  shrinkage 
and  the  matting  or  felting  character¬ 
istics  of  wool,  there  are  two  other 
causes  of  shrinkage  in  textile  fabrics— 
yarn  swelling  and  heat  shrinkage. 
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These  further  complicate  the  overall 
problems  of  handling  complaints,  of  I 
shaping  buying  and  promotion  px)ii>' 
cies  respecting  the  shrinkage  propw- 
ties  of  garments  and  other  textile 
products.  They  will  be  discussed  in 
the  July  issue. 


TV  REPORT  SOON 


The  immediate  and  future  sales 
prospect  for  television  equipment  is  a 
matter  of  definite  interest  to  retailen 
at  this  time,  and  this  interest  is  shared 
by  telecasting  companies,  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  their  advertising  agencies.  A 
careful  marshalling  of  past  facts,  an  in¬ 
terpretation  of  them,  and  an  analysis 
of  the  probable  outlook  has  just  been 
completed  by  the  Merchandising  Di¬ 
vision,  in  the  form  of  a  Television  Re- 
pxjrt,  which  will  shortly  be  available. 

This  repxjrt  endeavors  to  examine 
the  development  of  television  and  of 
its  market.  Embodied  are  a  number  of 
highly  instructive  graphs  showing  rate 
and  growth  of  set  sales  in  various  key 
cities,  correlated  with  the  introduction 
dates  of  improved  TV  entertainment 
facilities.  A  definite  seasonal  sales  pat¬ 
tern  which  has  app>eared  to  emerge 
during  the  few  years  in  which  televis¬ 
ion  sets  have  been  available  commer¬ 
cially,  is  analyzed  for  its  authenticity 
as  a  gauge  for  future  retail  planning. 

In  interpreting  past  sales  trends  and 
analyzing  sales  p>otentials,  use  has  been 
made  only  of  readily  available  infor¬ 
mation,  which  when  correlated  pre¬ 
sents  a  simple  and  significant  guide. 
By  employing  the  same  information 
and  system,  and  by  keeping  in  mind 
the  sp>ecial  characteristics  of  the  local 
situation,  any  interested  local  retailer 
can  make  a  similar  analysis  of  his  own 
sales  potential. 


HOME  FURNISHINGS 
GROUP  MEETING 


A  meeting  of  the  Home  Furnish¬ 
ings  and  Appliances  Group  Board  of 
Directors  will  be  held  during  market 
time  in  Chicago.  The  meeting  is  sched¬ 
uled  as  a  dinner  meeting,  Wednesday 
evening,  June  20,  at  6:00  p.  m.  at  the 
Palmer  House.  Raw  materials  supply, 
prices,  controls,  and  other  pjertinent 
merchandising  interests  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed. 
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THE  PRESSURE'S  IPX 


THE  TRAFFIC  MANAGER 


A  tough  assignment  but  also  a  golden  opportunity  for 
trofRc  executives.  Their  orders:  Raise  production  standards, 
streamline  operations,  economize;  mastermind  transpor¬ 
tation  shortcuts  and  innovations  to  neutralize  the  effects  of 
skyrocketing  rates.  The  payofh  More  recognition  from  top 
management,  added  stature  in  the  store  organization. 


IN  the  folklore  of  American  business, 
■*-e\’ery  problem  has  its  solution;  every 
crisis  produces  a  leader  who  can 
handle  it;  under  sufficient  pressure 
men  always  prove  their  mettle,  even  if 
it  requires  miracles  of  ingenuity  and 
invention.  If  this  is  so,  opportunity  is 
now  striking  loud  for  retail  traffic  ex¬ 
ecutives.  The  pressure  is  inescap»able. 
They  must  find  ways  of  increasing 
production;  they  must  devise  new 
methods  of  transporting  merchandise 
to  ease  the  burden  of  mounting  trans¬ 
portation  costs. 

.\t  NRDGA’s  four-day  Traffic  Group 
Conference  in  New  York  last  month, 
there  was  no  shortage  of  ideas;  at  the 
same  time  there  was  no  complete 
agreement  as  to  methods.  case  in 
point  was  the  subject  of  production 
standards.  .Y  strong  argument  for 
standards  as  the  means  of  reducing 
traffic  expense  was  laid  down  by  execu¬ 
tives  from  .Allied  Stores.  C.  Lyman 
Haswell,  .Allied’s  general  traffic  mana¬ 
ger,  said  it  is  obvious  that  man-hour 
rates  or  salaries  cannot  be  reduced: 
therefore  improvment  must  be  in  the 


direction  of  greater  productivity. 

.Allied’s  program  for  achieving  low¬ 
er  payroll  costs  through  the  use  of  pro¬ 
duction  standards  was  described  by 
Jerome  B.  Shier,  traffic  and  receiving 
manager  for  Gertz,  Jamaica.  For  its 
marking  operations,  .Allied  set  approx¬ 
imately  765  production  standards, 
listed  them  in  a  Production  Standards 
Manual.  Before  the  standards  were 
put  to  work  steps  were  taken  to  im¬ 
prove  supervision.  The  supervisors 
were  trained  in  work-simplification, 
layout  and  what  to  expect  from  their 
subordinates. 

.After  this,  in  each  Allied  store  daily 
production  repnjrts  were  instituted  for 
each  worker.  Where  a  store  found  it 
difficult  to  meet  the  figure  listed  in  the 
standards  manual,  new  marking  meth¬ 
ods  were  tried.  Gertz  workers,  said 
Shier,  became  enthusiastic  about  the 
program,  watched  closely  their  pro¬ 
gress  in  meeting  weekly  figures.  One 
result  of  the  standards  program,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Shier,  was  better  service  to 
selling  departments.  At  Gertz  it  re¬ 
sulted  in  processing  of  ready-to-wear 


the  same  day,  substantially  faster  serv¬ 
ice  than  under  pre-standards  opera¬ 
tion.  Haswell  added  that  the  standards 
program  has  been  a  valuable  morale 
builder;  has  been  a  guide  in  making 
merit  awards  and  salary  adjustments, 
and  has  impressed  workers  in  other  de¬ 
partments  so  favorably  as  to  have 
them  request  that  their  departments 
go  on  the  standards  system. 

But  the  number  of  stores  which 
have  done  more  than  think  about 
adopting  standards  remains  relatively 
few.  The  Conference  found  many  of 
the  traffic  men  seriously  skeptical  of 
the  advisability  of  adopting  the  sys¬ 
tem.  Their  doubts  were  for  the  most 
part  based  on  questions  of  added  ex¬ 
pense.  Expert  engineering  assistance  is 
required  to  install  the  system;  and  a 
good  deal  of  worker  time  is  spent  in 
filling  out  the  forms  necessary  to  main¬ 
tain  production  figures.  To  reassure 
them  on  one  of  these  p>oints.  Shier 
offered  the  information  that  10  min¬ 
utes  daily  was  all  the  time  required  by 
a  worker  to  complete  his  production 
sheet.  Charles  Elitch  of  Lord  8c  Taylor 
said  that  standards  are  work  that  can 
be  done  by  the  receiving  manager  with 
no  additional  expense:  “A  store  can 
have  standards  for  absolutely  noth¬ 
ing.” 

Pools  and  Consolidations 

Discussion  of  freight  charges  and 
methods  centered  mainly  on  pooling 
arrangements  and  consolidations.  Co¬ 
operative  effort  among  stores  can  pay 
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large  dividends,  was  the  general  theme. 
E.  J.  Derenthal,  Macy’s  traffic  mana¬ 
ger,  cited  the  efforts  and  experience  of 
New  York  stores  along  this  line.  Fur¬ 
niture  pool  cars,  said  Derenthal,  are 
going  to  become  more  and  more  im- 
|K)rtant  when  the  “inevitable”  cancel¬ 
lation  of  LCL  furniture  exception 
ratings  is  made.  A  New  York  furni¬ 
ture  committee  works  with  manufac¬ 
turers  and  distributors  to  investigate 
the  possibilities  of  expanding  pool  car 
schedules.  They  have  improved  rail 
service,  according  to  Derenthal,  to  the 
point  where  it  can  be  used  as  an  al¬ 
ternative  to  truck  service  on  lighter 
weight  commodities.  In  one  case,  in¬ 
volving  chenille  rugs  to  be  moved  from 
Dalton,  Ga.,  daily  volume  was  not 
enough  to  warrant  a  through  merchan¬ 
dise  car.  By  getting  mills  to  release 
New  York  shipments  on  specified  days, 
it  was  possible  to  arrange  for  one  car 
to  be  loaded  with  all  New  York  ship¬ 
ments  and  routed  directly  through  to 
Manhattan.  This  enabled  stores  to  cut 
rail  service  from  10  days  to  six  deliv¬ 
ered,  compared  with  four  or  five  on 
trucks.  The  cost  was  $1.91  per  cwt.  by 
rail,  $4.38  by  truck.  To  improve  rail 
service  on  towels  from  Kannapolis, 
N.  C.,  the  stores  took  advantage  of  the 
fact  that  the  mill  produces  sheets  as 
well  as  towels.  Derenthal  pointed  out 
that  motor  carriers  like  sheet  traffic, 
and  give  consistent  second  day  deliv¬ 
ery  on  them,  but  they  do  not  like  tow¬ 
els  and  have  increased  the  rate  on 
them  some  20  per  cent.  LCL  service 
could  not  be  used  for  towels  because 
of  the  delay  in  delivery  in  New  York. 
There  was  not  enough  towel  tonnage 
to  warrant  frequent  cars  to  secure  car¬ 
load  rates.  The  solution  was  a  consoli¬ 
dation  of  sheet  and  towel  tonnage  in 
the  same  car  from  the  mill,  using  a 
pool  car  distributor  for  unloading  and 
delivery.  Service  is  four  days  delivered. 
Rate  saving  on  sheets  is  negligible, 
and  the  time  consumed  is  two  addi¬ 
tional  days,  but  on  towels  they  save 
$1.31  per  cwt.,  and  according  to  Der¬ 
enthal  are  furnishing  the  motor  car¬ 
riers  with  good  food  for  thought,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  matter  of  hiking  rates 
on  what  the  carriers  consider  less  de¬ 
sirable  freight. 


The  question  of  pooling  produced 
strong  arguments  on  both  sides.  While 
the  general  trend  is  toward  intensified 
cooperative  action,  there  is  not  nearly 
complete  acceptance  of  the  magic  of 
pool  cars  as  a  retail  hedge  against  the 
day  the  exception  rating  is  removed 
by  the  carriers.  In  most  major  cities 
reporting  at  the  Conference,  pooling 
arrangements  have  been  made  by  the 
stores.  One  outstanding  exception  to 
the  trend  is  Detroit,  where  an  extend¬ 
ed  study  by  the  stores  led  to  the  de¬ 
cision  that  they  would  “be  in  the  hole” 
on  costs  and  would  be  better  off  to 
work  through  forwarders,  thereby  get¬ 
ting  more  regular  service  at  compara¬ 
ble  cost.  Hudson’s  Robert  Brown  re¬ 
minded  traffic  men  that  they  do  a  full 
day’s  work;  that  they  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  give  extra  time  to  making 
pooling  arrangements;  that  they  are 
not  paid  or  expected  to  act  as  freight 
forwarders.  His  conclusion  was  that 


At  its  New  York  meeting,  the  Traffic 
^  Group  reelected  Bryan  D.  Locke, 
traffic  manager  of  Monnig's,  Fort 
Worth,  as  its  chairman  for  another 
one  year  term.  The  makeup  of  the 
Group's  new  board  of  directors:  Fred 
Oxman  of  Lit  Brothers,  vice  chairman; 
Frank  R.  Russell  of  the  Denver  Dry 
Goods  Co.,  Denver,  secretary;  Earl  J. 
Barrett,  Halle  Bros.,  Cleveland;  E.  J. 
Derenthal,  Macy's,  New  York;  Herbert 
G.  Esterberg,  Kaufmann  Department 
Stores,  Pittsburgh;  H.  C.  Fenwick,  S. 
Kann  Sons,  Washington,  D.  C.;  How¬ 
ard  D.  Schaeffer,  The  Wallace  Co., 
Schenectady;  Frank  G.  Sheddy,  Straw- 
bridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia;  Rob¬ 
ert  H.  Smith,  Wanamaker's,  Philadel¬ 
phia;  E.  H.  Wabler,  The  Rike-Kumler 
Co.,  Dayton;  O.  W.  Willenberg,  Stix, 
Baer  &  Fuller,  St.  Louis;  Arthur  T. 
Salois,  Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co., 
Rochester;  Robert  G.  Brown,  The  J.  L. 
Hudson  Co.;  C.  Lyman  Haswell,  Allied 
Stores  Corp.;  W.  C.  McDermott,  Wood¬ 
ward  &  Lothrop,  Washington,  D.  C.; 
Edward  Reynolds,  Carson  Pirie  Scott 
&  Co.,  Chicago;  W.  M.  Cheatham, 
Macy's,  San  Francisco. 


the  job  should  be  done  by  the  forward¬ 
ers  who  specialize  in  this  service. 

On  the  opjxisite  side  of  the  poolii^ 
fence  from  Brown  was  Goldblatt’s 
Ernest  Holvay,  who  in  rebuttal  cited 
the  experience  of  the  Chicago  Ship¬ 
pers  Association.  This  co-op  of  stores 
and  manufacturers  has  had  pool  serv¬ 
ice-truck  and  rail— in  operation  for 
more  than  a  year  between  Chicago 
and  some  half-dozen  shipping  points. 
Holvay  stated  flatly  that  the  pool  ar¬ 
rangement  is  superior  to  the  use  of  the 
freight  forwarding  system,  represent¬ 
ing  greater  savings,  comparable  service 
and  general  overall  satisfaction  for  the 
stores  using  it.  The  biggest  problem, 
according  to  Holvay,  is  to  get  more 
stores  to  join  the  cooperative  move¬ 
ment  and  as  a  result  build  greater  ton¬ 
nage.  This  figures  showed  average 
shipping  car  costs  at  $2.10  p>er  cwt. 
compared  with  freight  forwarders' 
$2.41.  Majority  of  the  freight  goes 
directly  into  the  warehouse,  but  stores 
must  face  a  handling  cost  of  26i/^  cents 
per  cw't.  for  distributing  the  remain¬ 
ing  fraction  of  incoming  freight  to 
their  stores.  Still,  even  with  the  hand¬ 
ling  charge,  they  are  able  to  ship 
cheaper  than  through  the  forwarders. 

A  rundown  on  the  major  retail  cent¬ 
ers  showed  that  pooling  arrangements 
were  in  operation  or  planned  by  many 
of  the  leading  cities.  Miami,  Kansas 
City,  Denver,  Fort  Worth  and  Dallas, 
Baltimore,  Houston,  New  Orleans  and 
Hartford  all  repiorted  in  the  pooling 
camp.  The  Fort  Worth-Dallas  Stores, 
according  to  Bryan  Locke  of  Mon- 
nig’s,  started  their  |X)ol  from  New 
York  in  March  of  1949,  by  it  save 
$1.20  per  cwt.  In  addition  they  get 
better  service  than  forwarders  can 
offer,  said  Locke,  since  they  get  Tues¬ 
day  shipping  for  Saturday  delivery. 

Lee  Lewison  of  Allied  stressed  that 
the  most  profitable  pool  would  be  one 
that  included  manufacturers  who 
would  assure  heavy  bottom  freight. 
Pools,  Lewison  pointed  out,  are  still 
best  suited  to  cities  with  long  runs 
from  their  sources  of  supply.  Finally, 
he  said,  small  savings  are  not  a  decid¬ 
ing  factor  in  considering  use  of  a  |kx)1. 
Stores  still  will  demand  consistent  sec¬ 
ond  day  service.  In  considering  pool¬ 
ing  arrangements,  he  had  a  reminder: 
“You  can’t  talk  20  cents  cvs’t.  saving  to 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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MlTien  you  need  to  add  a  coded  control  line  to  your  price-marking  tickets, 
tags  or  labels  .  .  .  when  price  changes  must  he  handled  in  a  hurry,  yet  with 
dependable  accuracy  .  .  .  then  your  foresight  in  buying  Monarch  price¬ 
marking  machines  is  confirmed.  Your  Monarch  marking  system  gets 
merchandise  ready  for  sales  with  the  minimum  clerical  expense.  Even  inex¬ 
perienced  trainees  learn  easily  and  quickly  to  operate  Monarch  equipment. 

In  these  days  of  changing  policies  and  regulations,  your  Monarch  price¬ 
marking  system  helps  keep  clerical  costs  in  line,  prevents  price-marking 
bottlenecks. 

Your  Monarch  representative  is  always  glad  to  help  you  work  out  ways  to 
cut  costs  and  improve  controls.  Feel  free  to  take  advantage  of  his  years  of 
experience  with  many  price-marking  problems.  His  own  knowledge  is  hacked 
by  Monarch’s  more  than  60  years’  research  on  methods,  equipment  and  sup¬ 
plies  for  efficient,  economical  price-marking  for  all  kinds  of  merchandise, 
all  sizes  of  stores. 


THE  MONARCH  MARKING  SYSTEM  COMPANY 

Since  1890 — World's  Largest  Manufacturers  and  Distributors 
of  Merchandise  PrKe-Marhing  Equipment  and  Supplies 

Toronto,  Canada  •  DAYTON,  OHIO  •  Los  Angolos,  Calif. 
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a  dress  buyer.” 

Mechanization 

An  example  of  cost  cutting  through 
mechanization  was  offered  by  John 
Shea  of  F.  &  R.  Lazarus.  The  Colum¬ 
bus  store  uses  a  conveyor  belt  to  move 
goods  from  the  receiving  platform  to 
the  third  floor.  This  conveyor  system 
is  controlled  by  a  dispatcher  who 
switches  merchandise  to  various  mark¬ 
ing  stations.  Shea  also  told  of  a  photo¬ 
stating  system  Lazarus  uses  on  receiv¬ 
ing  invoices  for  marking  room  use. 
Chief  aim  of  this  reproduction  method: 
to  avoid  missing  cash  discounts;  pick 
up  on  anticipation.  Buyers  no  longer 
sign  invoices.  The  photostat  goes  to 
the  ticket  booth  or  to  machine  mark¬ 
ing;  the  original  to  the  cost  table.  A 
weekly  report  is  made  to  buyers  listing 
costs  and  retail.  At  week’s  end  invoices 
are  compared  with  the  report. 

Two  other  stores’  experiences  with 
mechanization  to  improve  receiving 
and  marking  operations  were  de¬ 
scribed  by  Richard  D.  Elwell  of  Mc- 
Kinsey  and  Co.,  detailing  B.  Altman’s 
operation,  and  E.  H.  Wabler  of  Rike- 
Kumler,  Dayton,  outlining  his  store’s 
system.  Rike-Kumler’s  operation  was 
described  in  the  March  issue  of  Stores. 

Receiving  Economies 

From  the  experience  of  the  J,  1-. 
Hudson  Co.,  Detroit,  came  two  meth¬ 
ods  of  paring  receiving  costs.  Robert 
Brown,  manager  of  Hudson’s  receiv¬ 
ing  department,  told  of  the  use  of  a 
dictating  machine  into  which  the  re¬ 
ceiving  clerk  dictates  information  on 
incoming  parcel  post.  Formerly  it  was 
the  practice  to  call  this  information  to 
a  typist.  Typing  of  the  receiving  sheet 
is  now  done  in  the  office,  the  time  of 
the  receiving  clerk  is  reduced  by  seven 
seconds  per  package,  the  typist’s  time 
by  14  seconds.  Another  of  Brown’s 
ideas  is  a  multiple  information  receiv¬ 
ing  tag,  detachable  in  three  parts,  for 
use  on  furniture  and  major  appli¬ 
ances.  It  is  his  goal  to  win  acceptance 
for  this  standard  tag  by  manufacturers 
as  a  time  saver  in  the  receiving  opera¬ 
tion.  Brown  estimates  that  the  tag  can 
cut  unloading  time  to  one-third  of  that 
now  consumed;  make  the  receiving 


clerk  50  per  cent  more  effective  and 
produce  large  scale  savings  in  the 
trucking  charges  that  now  result  from 
trucks  standing  at  the  dock  while 
cargo  is  listed  in  detail  by  the  receiv¬ 
ing  clerk.  Manufacturer  cooperation 
in  adopting  the  tag  can,  according  to 
Brown,  offer  the  additional  longer 
range  advantage  of  acting  as  a  prevent¬ 
ive  to  higher  carrier  rates,  by  promot¬ 
ing  more  economical  operation  for 
both  carriers  and  retailers. 

Overcharges 

Results  of  a  Traffic  Group  survey 
to  determine  methods  employed  on 
handling  parcel  post  overcharges, 
losses  and  insurance  drew  attention  to 
the  possibilities  for  savings  offered  in 
this  receiving  operation.  The  survey 
showed  that  72  per  cent  of  the  stores 
questioned  generally  do  not  permit 
manufacturers  to  insure  parcel  post. 
Most  stores— 81  per  cent— carry  no  in¬ 
surance  policies  on  parcel  p>ost  since 
they  feel  that  the  losses  they  are  now 
absorbing  are  less  than  insurance  costs. 
On  the  lookout  for  possible  charge- 
backs,  93  per  cent  reported  that  they 
check  for  correct  postage,  but  with 
varying  degrees  of  thoroughness.  Nine 
per  cent  weigh  and  compute  each 
package;  69  per  cent  check  postage 
against  the  invoice;  21  per  cent  spot 
check  by  one  of  these  two  methods. 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  in 
favor  of  checking  every  package  for 
postage,  insurance  and  handling  dis¬ 
crepancies  came  from  Lee  Lewison  of 
Allied  Stores.  With  its  campaign  to 
weigh  every  single  shipment  as  it  is 
written  up.  Allied  has  been  recovering 
3.46  per  cent  of  every  transportation 
dollar  spent,  with  some  of  its  stores 
recovering  as  high  as  10  per  cent.  A 
warning  for  stores  whose  check  is  only 
stamps  against  invoice  came  from 
Lewison.  Checking  by  this  method,  he 
said,  is  not  enough.  Allied  has  found 
careless  calculations,  indiscriminate 
use  of  insurance  and  special  handling 
where  not  requested,  and  overcharges 
as  much  as  70  per  cent  of  stamps  on 
some  packages.  Their  recovery  for  one 
year  was  $170,000.  Questioned  as  to 
the  minimum  amount  of  a  chargeback 


that  it  is  profitable  to  try  for,  Lewises 
said  that  in  larger  stores  10  cents  is  the 
minimum,  in  the  smaller  store  a 
nickel.  The  different  thinking  that 
prevails  among  traffic  men  on  the  vari¬ 
ous  methods  of  economy  was  well  U- 
lustrated  by  the  comment  of  Benjamin 
Robbins  of  Filene’s.  Robbins  report¬ 
ed  that  his  store  had  investigated  the 
overcharge  matter  carefully.  After  a 
controller’s  survey  it  was  decided  that 
the  minimum  chargeback  that  it  it 
profitable  to  put  in  for  is  28  centi. 
Anything  less,  said  Robbins,  does  not 
pay. 

On  more  general  subjects  the  traffic 
men  heard  from  the  manufacturers  of 
marking  machines  and  supplies  that 
they  could  expect  good  supply  of  both 
for  the  rest  of  the  year.  From  James  K. 
Knudson,  commissioner  of  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission,  came  a 
warning  that  the  likelihood  of  the  six- 
day  week  for  retail  traffic  men  loomed 
strong  “to  avoid  restricting  delivery  of 
LCL  freight  to  certain  days  of  the 
week  or  certain  hours  of  the  day. 


Transportation  Committee  Report 

The  traffic  men  were  able  to  garner 
some  hope  from  the  repmrt  of 
NRDGA’s  Transportation  Committee. 
The  report  from  Leonard  Mongeon, 
manager  of  the  Traffic  Group,  listed 
the  inroads  the  carriers  have  made  in 
the  traffic  dollar  for  the  year,  but 
pointed  to  areas  of  hope  for  them  in 
resisting  attempts  for  greater  gains. 
According  to  Mongeon,  the  Group  is 
hopteful  of  getting  a  favorable  final 
decision  from  the  ICC  on  the  proposed 
Railway  Express  Agency  increase  in 
express  charges  on  millinery,  men’s 
hats  and  lamp  shades.  Another  area 
where  retailers  have  a  chance  of  hold¬ 
ing  the  line  is  wdth  the  proposed  size 
limitations  on  parcel  post.  Bills  cover¬ 
ing  these  provisions  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  Senate  and  House,  but, 
as  the  committee  report  pointed  out, 
similar  bills  have  died  without  final 
action.  In  another  phase  of  the  report, 
the  committee  cited  efforts  to  have  the 
ICC  eliminate  underweight  penalty 
recommendations  from  its  report  on 
the  handling  of  shipments  under  300 
pounds  by  railroads  and  motor  carri¬ 
ers.  “Every  effort  will  be  made,”  said 
Mongeon,  “to  eliminate  penalty  pro¬ 
visions  from  the  final  report.” 
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designers  of  department  store  structures 


lo  east  40th  St.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y, 


Police  relaxed  the  rules 
— and  there  still  wasn’t  room! 


A  little  over  four  weeks  ago,  on  May  14th,  Detroit 
police  eased  their  parking  rules,  and  still  two  cars  on 
the  extreme  left  had  to  park  on  the  sidewalk. 

Even  with  the  best  regulation,  bumper  to  bumper 
parking  cannot  be  avoided.  It  discourages  the  auto¬ 
mobile  customer  from  coming  to  your  store  and  sends 
her  where  comfortable  parking  is  provided. 

Abbott  Merkt  engineers  have  helped  other  retailers 
solve  this  problem.  Low  cost  parking  facilities  often 
are  possible  in  downtown  areas.  Failing  that,  perhaps 
a  suburban  project  may  be  the  answer  for  you.  We 
should  like  to  discuss  this  with  you. 


If  you  contemplate  a  store,  warehouse  or  suburban  project, 
many  successful  examples  of  our  work  await  your  inspection. 


14  stores  for  whom  Abbott  Merkt 
has  completed  55  jobs 

Woodward  &  Lothrop  Burdine's 

United  Parcel  Service  Gimbel  Brothers 

Strawbridge  &  Clothier  B.  Gertz,  Inc. 

Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co.  Forbes  &  Wallace 
Krauss  Co.,  Ltd.  G.  Fox  &  Co. 

The  Hecht  Company  L.  Bamberger  &  Company 

Hecht  Brothers  B.  Altman  &  Company 


Sales  and  Profits  in  1951 

(Continued  from  page  25) 


will  bring  more  money  into  the  mar¬ 
ket  place  to  spend  on  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices  than  there  are  goods  and  services 
available  to  meet  that  demand. 

Incomes  Will  Rise.  Personal  income 
for  February,  1951,  is  stated  as  $241 
billion  at  the  annual  rate,  in  compari¬ 
son  with  $215  billion  in  February, 
1950.*  The  increase  reflects  the  larger 
workforce  (more  members  per  family 
on  payrolls),  the  somewhat  longer 
hours  in  manufacturing,  and  most  of 
all  the  higher  wages,  likewise  the  high¬ 
er  agricultural  income.  A  guarantee 
that  consumer  income  will  be  main¬ 
tained  at  these  high  levels  and  even  in¬ 
creased  is  afforded  by  the  government 
defense  orders  which  are  now  pouring 
out  at  the  rate  of  more  than  $5  billion 
monthly.  These  orders  are  the  reality 
which  the  inflationary  price  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  last  ten  months  antici¬ 
pated.  At  present  there  is  no  indica¬ 
tion  that  Congress  will  boost  taxes  on 
{personal  income  sufficiently  for  the 
remainder  of  1951  to  exercise  much 
effect  on  disposable  income;  indeed, 
disposable  income  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1951  is  estimated  at  the  annual  rate 
of  $216  billion  versus  $197  billion  last 
year.=  The  inference  then  is  clear  that 
for  the  full  year  1951  consumers  will 
bring  more  dollars  into  the  retail  mar¬ 
ket  place  than  they  did  in  1950. 

Supply  Will  Be  Tighter.  There  will  be 
an  increasing  diversion  of  materials  to 
defense  and  defense-supporting  uses; 
and  in  this  connection  it  is  important 
to  realize  that  the  present  capital  goods 
boom  siphons  off  materials  and  man¬ 
power  from  the  production  of  civilian 
goods  and  services  just  as  effectively  as 
does  the  stepjjed-up  output  of  the  mu¬ 
nitions  of  war.  So  far  as  the  retail  sup¬ 
ply  of  go<xls  is  concerned,  however, 
these  pressures  are  likely  to  be  felt 
only  indirectly  during  the  remainder 
of  1951.  Present  stocks  in  the  hands  of 
retailers,  wholesalers  and  manufactur¬ 
ers  are  likely  to  be  adequate  for  any 
demands  that  will  be  made  on  them 
the  rest  of  this  year,  with  perhaps  here 

’‘Federal  Reserve  Bulletin,  April,  1951,  p.  44. 
’Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  Economic  In¬ 
dicators,  May,  1951,  p.  27. 


and  there  a  few  exceptions;  also  con¬ 
sumer  inventories  are  by  no  means 
low.  Nevertheless  the  publicizing  of 
cutbacks  in  the  production  of  many 
hard  gtxxls  lines  as  the  months  pass 
will  make  for  more  lively  buying  at  re¬ 
tail  (and  even  before  that  time  many 
of  the  retailers  who  are  now  staying 
out  of  the  market  will  be  flocking  back 
in).  Furthermore  it  may  be  exp>ected 
that  at  some  point  either  in  1951  or 
early  in  1952  consumer  interest  and 
spending  will  swing  once  more  to  the 
soft  goods  side. 

Sales  Will  Rise.  It  is  clear  that  con¬ 
sumers  will  spend  more  dollars  in 
1951,  but  this  increased  spending  will 
not  affect  all  types  of  retail  outlets 
equally.  In  1950,  the  relative  concen¬ 
tration  on  hard  goods  caused  the  ad¬ 
vance  in  department  stores  to  be  smal¬ 
ler  than  the  rise  in  retail  sales  gener¬ 
ally.  On  the  other  hand,  stores  in  the 
food  group  did  not  increase  their  1950 
sales  by  as  great  a  percentage  as  did 
department  stores.  With  higher  footl 
prices  and  the  increased  demand  for 
better-quality  food  that  accompanies  a 
rise  in  money  incomes,  footl  stores  may 
well  exhibit  a  greater  rate  of  sales  in¬ 
crease  in  1951  than  they  did  in  19.50. 
.Another  factor  which  complicates  the 
prediction  of  department  store  sales 
increases  for  1951  is  the  high  sales  fig¬ 
ures  for  July,  August,  and  September 
of  1950  which  stores  will  have  to  beat 
this  year. 

Currently  (early  May,  1951)  depart¬ 
ment  store  sales  seem  to  be  running 
only  a  few  percentage  points  ahead  of 
1950,  though  the  increase  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  calendar  year,  includ¬ 
ing  the  large  January  gain,  is  12%.^ 
For  the  spring  season  including  Jidy, 
a  total  increase  of  .at  least  or  8% 
seems  reasonable.  Such  a  dollar  in¬ 
crease  would  actually  reflect  a  decline 
in  the  physical  volume,  since  prices  are 
up  probably  10%.  For  the  fall  season, 
when  normally  55%  or  more  of  the 
year’s  sales  are  made,  increases  have 
been  estimated  by  some  merchants  at 
no  more  than  5%.  Because  retail  price 
increases  will  be  coming  through,  this 

'The  Xeu'  York  Times,  May  11,  1951. 


estimate  is  [xissibly  too  low.  Part  of 
the  gap  between  the  wholesale  price 
advance  of  more  than  20%  and  the 
retail  price  rise  of  perhaps  10%  will 
certainly  be  made  up  through  applica¬ 
tion  of  legal  markons  under  CPR  7  to 
higher  invoice  costs  permitted  under 
the  manufacturers’  pricing  regulation, 
CPR  22,  with  perhaps  some  instances 
of  “pass  through’’  of  dollar  increases. 
In  view  of  higher  retail  prices  and  in¬ 
creasing  consumer  incomes  it  will  be 
surprising  if  total  department  store 
sales  for  the  full  fiscal  year  1951  do  not 
advance  at  least  7%  or  8%. 

Gross  Margin  Probably  Lower.  It  is 

now  clear  that  the  effect  of  CPR  7  in 
conjunction  with  other  price  controls 
is  to  reduce  cumulative  markon  some¬ 
what  because  of  the  built-in  squeeze 
factors.  This  lowering  of  cumulative 
markon  quite  probably  will  take  out 
all  of  the  increase  added  in  1950,  and 
may  easily  cut  more  deeply,  unless 
Congress  sees  fit  to  jettison  the  whole 
price  control  program  now  that  its 
one-sided  character  is  evident. 

It  is  quite  probable,  too,  that  mark- 
downs  will  be  higher  in  1951,  because 
of  the  present  unwieldy  stock  in  many 
lines  of  consumer  gootls.  In  tlepart- 
ment  stores,  many  of  these  large  stocks 
are  concentrated  in  goods  that  would 
suffer  no  deterioration  if  carried  over 
for  several  months,  but  situations  al¬ 
ready  are  beginning  to  crop  up  where 
some  other  retailers,  distributors,  or 
manufacturers  find  it  necessary  to  turn 
some  of  their  inventory  into  cash,  and 
the  resulting  price  reductions  have  to 
be  met. 

.Against  these  adverse  factors  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  cumulative  mark¬ 
on  during  the  second  half  of  19.50 
edged  up  slightly,  and  that  this  effect  is 
tarrying  over  at  least  part  way  into 
1951.  However,  barring  the  discontin¬ 
uance  of  price  control,  it  is  probable 
that  the  adverse  factors  will  tip  the 
scales  and  1951  gross  margin  will  be 
lower  than  the  1950  ratio,  possibly  by 
1%,  of  sales. 


The  Expense  Rate  Seems  Certain  to 
Advance.  Ordinarily  a  dollar  sales  ad¬ 
vance  of  any  such  order  as  6%  to  8% 
w’ill  be  acconqjanied  by  a  drop  in  the 
total  expense  percentage,  and  iiuleed 
this  is  what  did  happen  in  1950.  How- 
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ever,  the  prospects  for  such  a  relation¬ 
ship  to  develop  in  1951  are  not  good. 
Inflationary  influences  are  affecting 
expenses  substantially,  especially  in 
the  case  of  wage  rates.  In  the  early 
months  of  1950  it  was  a  frequently  re- 
f)orted  experience  that  stores  were  un¬ 
able  to  hold  their  total  expense  rates 
constant  unless  they  achieved  sales  in¬ 
creases  of  at  least  12%  or  15%.  Stores 
with  such  situations  of  course  cannot 
afford  to  let  them  continue,  and  better 
expense  control  doubtless  will  be 
established  before  the  year  is  over.  We 
are,  nevertheless,  still  a  very  consider¬ 
able  distance  from  any  such  situation 
as  characterized  the  latter  part  of 
World  War  II,  when  directed  curtail¬ 
ments  of  service,  manpower  shortages, 


and  the  willingness  of  customers  to 
subject  themselves  to  inconveniences 
in  order  to  buy  scarce  goods  combined 
to  fjroduce  the  lowest  expense  ratios 
in  more  than  two  decades.  These  con¬ 
ditions  existed,  however,  only  in  an 
atmosphere  of  all-out  war;  and  in  the 
absence  of  events  which  might  again 
produce  such  an  atmosphere,  they  are 
not  likely  to  exist  in  1951. 

Of  course  if  another  wave  of  scare 
buying  should  come  along  and  boost 
sales  by  such  percentages  as  were  regis¬ 
tered  in  July  and  August  of  1950  or 
January  of  1951,  expense  rates  could 
well  be  expected  to  recede;  but  alto¬ 
gether  the  most  plausible  guess  at  the 
present  writing  is  that  the  current 
moderate  rate  of  sales  increase  will  not 


be  sufficient  to  prevent  an  appreciable 
step-up  in  the  typical  percentage  cost 
of  doing  business  in  department  stores 
this  year. 

Profits  Will  Drop.  With  lower  gross 
margin  and  higher  total  expense,  re¬ 
versing  the  relationship  of  1950,  per¬ 
centage  profits  before  taxes  obviously 
would  be  down,  and  perhaps  dollar 
profits  also,  depending  on  the  extent 
of  the  dollar  sales  advance.  After  the 
inevitably  higher  taxes,  there  will  be 
fewer  dollars  available  for  dividends 
and  earned  surplus.  At  least,  that’s  the 
way  it  looks  from  here. 


Portions  of  an  address  delivered  before  the 
Controllers’  Congress  convention  in  St.  Ixruis 
on  June  5. 


The  Harvard  Figures  for  1950 
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three  months.  The  point  should  also 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  cost  or  mar¬ 
ket  value  of  inventories  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  business  commonly  is  cal¬ 
culated  by  the  retail  method,  which 
takes  the  retail  value  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  as  a  starting  point  and  then  ar¬ 
rives  at  a  lower-of-cost-or-market  value 
by  deducting  the  gross  cumulative 
markon.  Consequently  at  a  time  when 
wholesale  prices  are  moving  up  more 
rapidly  than  retail  prices,  a  cost  valua¬ 
tion  determined  by  means  of  the  retail 
inventory  method  will  not  indicate  the 
full  extent  of  the  wholesale  price  rise. 
It  is  imjKJSsible,  therefore,  to  know  ex¬ 
actly  how  much  of  the  increase  in  de¬ 
partment  store  stocks  in  terms  of  dol¬ 
lars  represented  price  advance  and 
how  much  represented  greater  physi¬ 
cal  accumulation. 

EXPENSE 

Expense  Rate.  With  the  climb  in  dol¬ 
lar  sales  volume  the  total  expanse  per¬ 
centage  in  1950  dropped  fractionally 
from  32.5%  to  32.1%,  not  quite  half 
a  jjercentage  point  on  the  consumer’s 
dollar.  This  decline  was  the  first  since 
1944,  and  it  left  the  exf>ense  rate  still 
4.7%  of  sales  above  the  low  p>oint  of 
the  war  years.  As  has  been  the  case  for 
many  years,  the  lowest  common  ex¬ 
pense  figures  appeared  in  the  volume 
groups  under  $500,000,  which  are  not 
really  full-fledged  department  stores. 


From  this  point  up  to  the  group  with 
sales  of  $50  million  or  more,  however, 
the  expense  rate  manifested  little  var¬ 
iation  except  for  being  slightly  higher 
in  the  two  volume  groups  between  $10 
million  and  $50  million. 

Expense  Dollars.  The  slight  reces¬ 
sion  in  the  percentage  cost  of  doing 
business  was  entirely  attributable  to 
the  larger  dollar  sales  volume,  since 
on  an  identical  firm  basis  the  rise  in 
total  dollar  expense  outlays  was  5% 
over  1949.  Total  expense  per  sales 
transaction  advanced  eight  cents  be¬ 
tween  the  two  years,  from  $1,215  to 
$1,295;  and,  as  previously  remarked, 
there  was  no  significant  change  in  the 
number  of  transactions.  Not  a  single 
one  of  the  14  natural  expense  divisions 
revealed  any  drop  in  costs  per  transac¬ 
tion.  The  eight-cent  advance  com¬ 
prised  4.5  cents  in  payroll  and  one 
cent  in  advertising,  with  scattered  rises 
of  0.5  cents  each  in  real  estate  costs, 
taxes,  interest,  service  purchased,  and 
communication.  The  cost  per  transac¬ 
tion  of  $1,295  was  almost  but  not  quite 
double  the  figure  for  1939,  but  this 
was  not  so  great  an  advance  propor¬ 
tionately  as  the  rise  in  either  the  aver¬ 
age  gross  sale  or  the  dollars  and  cents 
gross  margin  per  transaction.  As 
usual,  the  costs  per  transaction  were 
higher  in  the  larger  stores  with  their 
higher  average  saleschecks. 


Payroll.  Although  payroll  outlays  for 
department  stores  on  an  identical  firm 
basis  moved  up  4%  in  total  dollar 
amount,  the  payroll  expense  percent¬ 
age  in  relation  to  sales  retreated  a  little 
from  18%  to  17.65%.  The  two  years 
1949  and  1950  were  thus  very  close  to 
the  prewar  years  1939  and  1940  in  pay¬ 
roll  percentage  costs.  Payroll  p>ercent- 
ages  over  the  whole  volume  scale  were 
remarkably  uniform  with  no  group  be¬ 
low  17%  and  only  two  groups  as  high 
as  18.1%.  In  terms  of  cents  per  sales 
transaction  the  payroll  costs  of  71 
cents  in  1950  compared  with  66.5  cents 
in  1949  and  only  33.5  cents  in  1939. 
The  1950  increase  in  payroll  outlays 
per  transaction  embraced  all  functions 
except  occupancy  and  publicity. 

Another  way  of  looking  at  payroll 
expense  is  to  consider  how  many  sales 
transactions  can  be  consummated  per 
dollar  of  payroll  expense.  The  figures 
below  show  the  diminishing  number 
of  transactions  that  can  be  covered  by 
a  dollar  of  total  payroll: 


Payroll 

Transactions 

Costs  per 

per  Payroll 

Transaction 

Dollar 

1939 

$.335 

2.99 

1944 

.410 

2.44 

1945 

.450 

2.22 

1946 

.540 

1.85 

1947 

.615 

1.63 

1948 

.685 

1.46 

1949 

.  .665 

1.50 

1950 

.710 

1.41 
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Although  these  figures  may  be  taken 
as  simply  one  aspect  of  the  decreased 
purchasing  power  of  the  payroll  dol¬ 
lar,  presenting  them  in  this  way  em¬ 
phasizes  the  pressing  necessity  for  de¬ 
partment  stores  to  discover  ways  and 
means  of  increasing  per  capita  em¬ 
ployee  output. 

EARNINGS 

Profits  Before  Taxes.  With  higher 
gross  margin  and  lower  total  expense, 
net  merchandise  profits  (over  and 
above  interest  on  owned  capital) 
jumped  up  to  4.3%  of  sales  from 
2.5%  in  the  previous  year,  as  re¬ 
ported  by  the  313  identical  firms. 
After  crediting  back  the  interest  as  well 
as  other  net  income,  the  earnings  be¬ 
fore  taxes  reached  6.9%  of  sales  as 
compared  with  4.9%  in  1949.  The 
1950  figure  was  also  very  close  to  the 
1948  rate  of  profit;  but  it  is  neverthe¬ 
less  true  that  for  the  whole  12-year 
jieriod  back  to  1939,  percentage  earn¬ 
ings  before  taxes  were  higher  in  the 
seven  years  from  1941  through  1947 
than  in  either  the  last  three  or  the  first 
two  years.  In  terms  of  the  average 
gross  sales  check  of  $4.41  (for  large 
concerns)  the  earnings  before  taxes 
amounted  to  27.5  cents,  a  figure  about 
the  same  as  in  1947  and  1948,  below 
those  for  1944,  1945,  and  1946,  but 
substantially  greater  than  the  7.5  cents 
earnings  per  transaction  in  1939.  In 
relation  to  volume  of  sales  the  group 
of  stores  with  volumes  under  $250,000 
made  the  poorest  record,  reporting 
earnings  before  taxes  of  only  3.7%. 
The  next  lowest  figure  was  5.4%  for 
the  $500,000  to  $1  million  group.  All 
the  others  ranged  between  6.4%  and 
7.4%,  the  latter  figure  appearing  for 
the  top  volume  group. 

After  Taxes.  In  1950  the  federal  tax 
collector’s  slice  of  department  store 
earnings  widened  by  roughly  50% 
over  1949,  from  1.8%  of  sales  to  3.1%. 
This  figure  was,  however,  only  about 
half  or  less  of  the  percentage  of  the 
consumer  dollar  which  federal  taxes 
claimed  from  department  stores  in  the 
war  years  from  1942  through  1945.  In 
relation  to  the  typical  sales  transac¬ 
tion,  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
took  12  cents  out  of  the  27.5  cents  re¬ 
alized  by  the  stores  as  earnings  before 
taxes,  just  12  times  the  amount  levied 


per  transaction  in  1939.  The  medium- 
size  and  large  stores,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  paid  up  to  two  or  two  and  a 
half  times  as  great  a  percentage  of 
sales  in  federal  taxes  as  did  the  organ¬ 
izations  with  volume  below  the  $1  mil¬ 
lion  mark. 

The  typical  department  store  net 
earnings  after  taxes  in  1950  amounted 
to  3.8%  of  sales  against  3.1%  in  1949. 
If  both  the  expanded  sales  volume  and 
the  higher  percentage  of  net  earnings 
are  taken  into  account,  the  enhance¬ 
ment  in  final  dollar  earnings  was 
roughly  30%.  It  has  long  been  recog¬ 
nized  that  under  peacetime  conditions 
department  stores  in  a  year  of  good 
business  may  typically  ex|>ect  to  realize 
earnings  after  taxes  approximating  4% 
of  sales,  but  that  this  figure  will  be 
missed  in  more  years  than  it  is  at¬ 
tained.  Except  for  the  unforeseen 
boost  in  taxes  in  1950,  “net  net”  would 
have  reached  the  4%  figure,  but  that 
would  have  made  only  five  out  of  the 
twelve  years  since  1939  in  which  this 
rate  was  achieved. 

So  out  of  the  average  sales  transac¬ 
tion  of  $4.41  department  stores  re¬ 
tained  15.5  cents  as  their  final  net  gain 
in  comparison  with  11.5  cents  in  1949 
and  16  cents  in  1948,  all  three  of  these 
figures  being  lower  than  the  ones  re¬ 
alized  in  1946  and  1947,  but  definitely 
higher  than  figures  for  the  war  years 
1944  and  1945.  Because  taxes  im¬ 
pinged  more  severely  on  the  earnings 
of  the  larger  stores,  there  was  actually 
little  to  choose  among  the  several  vol¬ 
ume  groups  with  respect  to  their  final 
profit  performance.  The  highest  typi¬ 
cal  figure  was  4.2%  for  the  $5  million 
to  $10  million  group,  and  the  lowest, 
3.7%,  appeared  for  two  larger  volume 
groups  and  for  one  smaller  one.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  an  identical 
final  profit  of  four  cents  out  of  the 
consumer’s  dollar  was  earned  both  by 
the  stores  between  $500,000  and  $1 
million  and  by  the  stores  with  sales  of 
$50  million  or  more. 

When  final  earnings  were  reckoned 
as  a  percentage  of  net  worth,  there  was 
again  surprisingly  little  variation  in 
the  performance  of  department  stores 
in  the  several  size  groups.  Both  the 
$500,000  to  $1  million  group  and  the 
$20  million  to  $50  million  group 
achieved  a  rate  of  9.5%  on  net  worth, 
and  between  those  two  ends  of  the  vol¬ 


ume  scale  the  variation  was  only  from 
10%  to  11%.  Thus  there  is  much  evi¬ 
dence,  in  this  as  well  as  in  previous  re¬ 
ports,  that  well-managed  department 
stores,  once  they  attain  sales  in  the 
$500,000  to  $1  million  bracket,  do  not 
operate  at  any  disadvantage  in  com¬ 
parison  even  with  the  very  largest  re¬ 
tail  enterprises  in  the  department  store 
field.  There  has  also  been  consider¬ 
able  evidence  in  some  years  to  support 
a  similar  assertion  with  resf>ect  to 
stores  in  the  $250,000  to  $500,000 
group.  These  statements  must  not  be 
interpreted  too  broadly,  however. 
They  apply  principally  to  the  well- 
managed  stores  of  these  sizes,  since 
there  is  a  strong  presumption  that  only 
such  stores  in  these  smaller  volume 
ranges  are  likely  to  have  their  figures 
classified  in  enough  detail  to  permit 
the  filing  of  acceptable  reports  with 
the  Bureau  of  Business  Research, 
whereas  the  Bureau  sample  for  depart¬ 
ment  stores  in  the  high  volume  groups 
is  much  more  fully  rejiresentative.  For 
stores  with  sales  below  the  $250,000 
mark,  the  situation  is  less  clear,  largely 
because  the  sample  is  quite  inadequate 
and  the  information  furnished  fre- 
cpiently  is  incomplete. 

Branch  Business.  Apparently  the 
branches  that  contributed  most  effec¬ 
tively  to  growth  of  sales  were  those 
nearby  ones  operated  by  sizable  de¬ 
partment  stores  in  large  cities. 

Analyses  with  respect  to  branches 
were  confined  to  stores  with  sales  over 
$10  million,  and  for  comparison  these 
were  divided  into  two  groups,  those  in 
cities  with  population  under  500,000 
and  those  in  cities  with  population 
over  500,000.  For  the  stores  in  the 
smaller  cities  the  operation  of  branches 
apparently  did  not  enhance  earnings 
in  1950,  but  among  the  stores  in  the 
larger  cities,  those  with  branches  made 
a  net  gain  before  taxes  of  7.4%  of  sales, 
against  5.7%  for  those  that  did  not 
have  any  branches.  Not  only  is  the  size 
of  the  urban  area  a  factor,  but  evi¬ 
dence  points  to  the  tentative  con¬ 
clusion  that  there  may  be  an  inverse 
correlation  between  profitability  of 
branches  and  their  distance  from  the 
parent  store. 

Portions  of  a  report  presented  before  th« 
Controllers’  Congress  convention  in  St.  Louis 
on  June  5. 
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Bamberger’s  Displays  Prove 
Deca  Pole’s  Versatility 
and  Practical  Economy 
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Once  again  Deca  Poles  play  a  leading  part  in  Spring  dis¬ 
plays  at  Band)erger’s,  Newark,  N.  J.  losing  “Mmlule  Type” 
Deca  Poles,  Robert  McCorkle,  Display  Director  of  the  store, 
created  a  group  of  smartly  designed,  eye-catching  Spring  dis¬ 
plays,  two  of  which  are  shown  on  this  page.  Mr.  Mc(>orkle 
used  Deca  Poles  in  many  departments  of  the  store  and  in  a 
variety  of  ways— from  supporting  backgrounds  and  depart¬ 
mental  signs  to  acting  as  decorative  elements  in  aisle  and 
post  trims. 

In  the  two  displays  shown  on  this  page,  you  see  how  the 
Deca  Poles  fit  into  the  decorative  scheme  of  the  display,  how 
they  add  dimension  and  scope  to  a  display,  and  how  a  single 
pole  may  be  used  to  support  an  entire  background  or  decora¬ 
tive  element  in  a  display. 

Here  is  proof  that  Deca  Poles  are  adaptable  and  versatile, 
and  that  Deca  Poles  can  do  a  job  for  you  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  your  store.  And  here  is  proof  too  of  the  practical 
economy  of  the  “.Module  Type”  Deca  Pole,  for  many  of  the 
poles  used  in  these  displays  have  been  in  virtual  constant 
use  since  Mr.  McCorkle  first  incorporated  Deca  Poles  in  his 
display  program  over  a  year  ago.  In  addition,  Mr.  Mc(>orkIe 
estimates  that  every  Deca  Poles  he  has,  and  he  now  has  over 
300  of  them,  paid  for  itself  in  terms  of  material  and  labor 
costs  saved  the  first  time  it  was  used.  No  other  display  prop 
offers  such  variety  of  application  or  durability  as  "MtHlule 
Type"  Deca  Poles. 

Prove  these  facts  to  yourself.  Order  a  Deca  Pole  "Store- 
Test"  Set  today. 


A  post  trim  in  the  sttire’s  “Paris  Comes  to  HamlierKer’s”  promotion.  A 
tinkle  Deca  Ptile  sup|M>rts  a  walllwfani  tul)e  covered  with  “Paris**  design 
wallpaper  and  trimmed  with  a  hand  painted  si^n,  rose  sprays  and  a  bird. 
This  theme  was  carried  throuKhout  the  floor  in  a  series  of  smartly  de¬ 
signed  fashion  merchandise  displays  using  I^eca  Ptiles. 

One  of  a  series  of  rtve  eye-catching  displays  set  up  facing  a  bank  of 
elevators  at  the  entrance  to  the  ('hiUlren’s  Wear  Department.  A  duplex 
wallboard  fluting  covered  with  pat>er  is  trimmed  with  accesstiries  um¬ 
brella,  shoes,  hat  and  lilouse,  and  mounted  on  a  Deca  Pole.  Birds, 
hyacinths  and  a  novelty  lamb  provide  the  trim. 


Order  a  Deca  Pole  ^'Store-Test"  Set  Today! 

1  he  best  way  to  measure  the  value  to  you  of  the  new  ■‘Module  I  'pe” 
Deca  Pole  is  to  "store-test”  it  in  your  own  display  department.  To  helji 
you  do  this,  we  have  prepared,  as  a  package  unit,  two  .Standard  “Module 
Type"  Deca  Poles  with  an  as.sortment  of  accessorv  fittings  sufficicntlv 
complete  to  enable  you  to  fully  explore  the  passibilities  of  these  dra¬ 
matic  display  props  at  a  relatively  small  cost.  The  complete  set  consists  of: 

‘2— MS-36— Standard  "McHlule  Type"  Deca  Poles  to  accom- 
mcHlate  ceiling  heights  from  31  in.  to  1*2  ft.  6  in. 

Price,  each .  SI  1.9.5 

2— .MS-34-S— Card  or  Frame  Holders.  Price,  each  S  1.50 

2— MS-35— Face  Plates  without  Flange.  Price,  each  S  .75 
2— MS-39— Face  Plates  with  Flange.  Price,  each  S  1.00 

2— MS-33— Drapery  Clips.  Price,  per  dozen  S  2.,50 

2— MS-38— Pole  Clamps.  Price,  each  ,S  l.fK) 

2— MS-32— Batten  Brackets.  Price,  each  .S  .75 

2— MS-31— Picture  Hooks.  Price,  per  dozen  S  2.00 

Fotal  16  pieces,  all  in  ice  blue  baked  enamel  finish.  Price  for  the 
complete  "Deca  Pole  Store  Test  Set” 
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F.O.B.  ST.  LOUIS 

Id  accommcKlate  ceiling  heights  over  12  ft.  6  in.,  extra  30  in.  mcHlules 
are  available  at  $2.75  each. 


For  further  informafion,  write  for  Brochure  No.  13-S 


GARRISON-WAGNER  COMPANY 

2018  Washington  Avenue  St.  Louis  3,  Missouri 


How  to  Organize  for  Civil  Defense 

(Continued  from  page  19) 


traffic.  They  check  to  make  sure  fitting 
rooms,  washroom  and  locker  rooms 
are  emptied;  close  windows,  draw 
shades,  close  stairway  doors.  They 
make  sure  cash  registers  have  been 
locked  and  that  cash  carriers  have  been 
emptied;  that  gas  and  electric  equip¬ 
ment  has  been  turned  off.  Floor  lieu¬ 
tenants  in  the  shelter  areas  supervise 
the  covering  and  removal  of  merchan¬ 
dise. 

The  two  Medical  Captains  are  the 
Halle  doctor  and  chief  nurse.  Under 
their  direction  are  the  regular  nurses 
plus  a  corps  of  first-aiders.  There  are 
four  Emergency  First  Aid  stations, 
containing  stocked  medical  lockers. 
Each  nurse  has  a  kit  containing  nar¬ 
cotics  and  a  lantern  which  she  takes 
with  her  to  her  assigned  station.  The 
nurses,  from  their  11th  floor  hospital, 
and  the  first-aiders,  from  all  over  the 
store,  will  go  by  sf>ecified  stairways 
to  their  assigned  first-aid  stations. 

The  Halle  communication  system 
will  work  through  the  telephone 
switchboard;  if  that  goes  out,  messen¬ 
gers  assigned  to  each  floor  and  operat¬ 
ing  center  will  be  used. 

The  elevator  operators  are  to  take 
their  cars  to  the  second  floor  at  the 
alert  and  discharge  passengers  there, 
directing  them  to  the  shelter  area. 
One  passenger  elevator  and  one 
freight  elevator  will  then  go  to. the 
sub-basement  and  park  there  with 
doors  open.  The  main  Emergency 
Control  Center  is  in  the  sub-basement. 
One  freight  elevator  will  go  at  the 
alert  to  the  11th  floor  to  take  the  chief 
medical  officer  to  his  station.  All  other 
elevators  are  parked  on  the  second 
floor.  After  carrying  out  these  direc¬ 
tions,  the  women  operators  of  passen¬ 
ger  elevators  go  to  shelter  areas;  the 
freight  elevator  operators  will  join  the 
Damage  Control  squad  in  the  sub¬ 
basement  Emergency  Center. 

The  Damage  Control  squad  consists 
of  the  store  engineers,  electricians  and 
elevator  men.  Among  their  assign¬ 
ments  at  the  alert  are  these:  shut  oft 
ventilator  fans;  stand  by  to  man  auxil¬ 
iary  pumps;  shut  off  domestic  city 
water  intake  valves  to  pressure  tanks 
and  shut  down  pumps;  man  the  water 
intake  valves  in  the  basements  so  they 
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can  be  shut  off  instantly  on  order;  shut 
off  power  to  electric  steam  generators; 
stand  by  to  change  over  to  auxiliary 
power  if  municipal  power  fails. 

The  Reconstruction  and  Repair 
squad  consists  of  carpenters,  painters, 
maintenance  electricians,  porters  and 
cleaners.  All  report  to  a  basement 
centre  bringing  specified  work  equip¬ 
ment  with  them.  Damage  Control  and 
Reconstruction  personnel  combine  to 
carry  out  rescue  and  repair  assignments 
and,  under  direction  of  the  store’s  Fire 
Chief,  to  take  fire  fighting  equipment 
where  it  is  needed. 

How  large  should  the  specially  re¬ 
cruited  emergency  organization  be? 
One  suggestion  is  to  take  the  estimated 
peak  population  of  each  floor  in  the 
store  on  a  selling  day  (not  Christmas) 
and  build  up  an  evacuation  squad  of 
one  warden  to  every  75  people;  one 
captain  to  every  10  wardens;-  one  first 
aid  worker  to  every  200  people.  For 
damage  control  and  fire  fighting  all 
the  engineers  and  maintenance  f>er- 
sonnel  are  needed. 

Selecting  Shelter  Areas.  The  FDCA 
expects  to  release  standards  this  month 
which  will  describe  safest  areas  in  vari¬ 
ous  type  of  buildings,  and  indicate  the 
amount  of  shelter  space  required  per 
person. 

Meanwhile,  stores  have  been  going 
ahead  with  the  guidance  available  to 
them  from  their  own  engineers  and 
architects,  and  from  community  Civil 
Defense  organization.  They  have  been 
well  aware  that  the  designation  of 
shelter  areas  in  a  large  store  involves 
not  one  but  many  decisions.  It  seems 
to  be  established  that  in  a  modern 
structure  of  steel  and  reinforced  con¬ 
crete  the  middle  floors,  in  sections  away 
from  windows,  compare  favorably  with 
the  basement  in  terms  of  safety  from 
the  effects  of  explosion.  How  far  down 
from  the  roof  the  evacuation  should 
be  depends  not  only  on  the  absolute 
height  of  the  building,  but  upon  its 
height  compared  with  surrounding 
structures.  Taller  buildings  nearby 
offer  some  shielding.  In  New  York 
City,  the  local  Civil  Defense  organiza¬ 
tion  specifies  that  shelter  zones  should 
be  five  floors  below  the  roof. 


In  deciding  on  shelter  areas,  stores 
are  also  weighing  other  factors:  There 
are  advantages  in  concentrating  the 
store  popidation  into  one  or  a  few 
areas.  It  simplifies  the  problems  ol 
communication,  first  aid  and,  possibly, 
feeding.  On  the  other  hand,  for  panic 
control,  it  is  desirable  to  have  as  little 
movement  of  people  as  possible  after 
the  alert,  and  particularly  desirable 
that  they  should  not  be  in  movement 
on  the  stairways  when  the  explosion 
occurs.  Halle’s,  for  example,  deter¬ 
mined  that  its  large  downstairs  store 
could  accommodate  all  the  people 
likely  to  be  in  the  building,  but  the 
time  required  to  get  them  there  was 
too  long.  The  store  now  has  seven 
shelter  areas,  in  the  basements  and 
from  the  second  to  seventh  floors  of  its 
12-story  Euclid  Building.  Other  large 
stores  too  have  decided  in  favor  of 
minimum  evacuation,  even  though  this 
means  that  they  must  set  up  six,  eight 
or  a  dozen  self-sufficient  floor  organiza¬ 
tions  instead  of  one  or  two. 

Outlying  branch  stores,  with  their 
two-  or  three-story  buildings  spread 
over  a  large  acreage,  will  be  able  to 
move  all  customers  quickly  into  their 
basements,  with  the  minimum  danger 
of  panic,  provided  they  have  sufficient 
stairway  capacity.  Specifications  for 
entrances  to  and  exits  from  basements 
are  to  be  included  in  the  forthcoming 
FCDA  report. 

Many,  perhaps  most,  downtown 
stores  occupy  two  or  more  connected 
buildings,  usually  of  different  periods 
of  construction.  In  such  cases,  they 
plan  to  move  customers  into  the  most 
modern  building.  Filene’s,  a  good  ex 
ample,  is  spread  through  six  buildings, 
of  which  the  newest  are  its  Main 
Building  and  Gift  Shop  Building.  In 
the  Main  Building,  the  ninth,  eighth, 
and  seventh  and  street  floors  will  be 
evacuated.  People  in  the  sub-base 
ment  will  go  up  to  the  basement  floor, 
and  those  on  the  street  floor  will  go  up 
to  the  second.  In  the  Gift  Shop  build 
ing,  the  top  three  floors  will  be  evacu¬ 
ated.  People  in  the  four  other  build¬ 
ings,  occupied  chiefly  by  non-selling 
departments,  will  cross  on  ramps  to 
the  two  safer  buildings. 


Parts  II  and  III  of  this  series  will  report  on 
store  communication  systems:  medical  aid; 
damage  control;  cash  and  records  protection 
and  the  use  of  stores  as  public  shelters. 
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leiu  wliidi  at  best  seems  to  have  no 
quick  or  easy  solution.  For  one  thing, 
there  is  the  question  of  creating  de- 
inaiul  tor  color  sets  before  much  in  the 
way  of  programs  is  available. 

More  serious  is  the  matter  of  what 
to  do  about  inventories  of  mono¬ 
chrome  sets.  .Manufacturers,  whole¬ 
salers  and  retailers  are  loaded  with 
them.  Latest  figures  show  almost  2 
million  sets  in  the  inventory  pool 
waiting  to  be  sold. 

That  there  will  be  color  sets  ready 
tor  delivery  in  the  immediate  future 
seems  a  certainty.  Air  King,  which 
will  soon  be  under  CB.S  control, 
promises  a  set  by  late  summer  selling 
for  5500.  NP.A  has  chimed  in  with  the 
go-aheail  for  any  set  manufacturer  to 
use  his  materials  for  black  and  white 
or  color  sets  as  he  chooses.  There  are 
also  signs  that  the  manufacturers’  anti- 
CBS  front  is  cracking.  The  majority 
who  have  backed  RCA’s  all-electronic 
horse  in  the  color  sweepstakes  are  still 
giving  lip  service  to  that  system,  but 
they  are  beginning  to  hedge  their  bets. 
Philco’s  new  models  provide  for  “easy 
adaptation’’  to  the  CBS  system.  In  the 
Supreme  Court  hearings,  RCA  re¬ 
vealed  that  its  engineers  are  working 
on  a  tri-color  tube  which  can  be  used 
to  receive  either  the  RCA  or  the  CBS 
color  broadcasts.  In  the  meantime, 
many  of  the  smaller  manufacturers 
have  announced  their  intentions  of 
producing  color  sets,  and  of  producing 
adapters  and  converters  which  will 
equip  present  sets  for  color  reception. 
And  of  more  than  passing  interest  is 
the  CBS  statement  that  it  is  working 
on  a  tri-color  tube  which  would  elimi¬ 
nate  the  necessity  for  the  awkward 
color-wheel  attachment  to  its  present 
sets. 

In  this  situation,  retailers  seem 
ready  to  apply  their  traditional  yard¬ 
stick  to  selling  color:  If  the  customers 
want  it,  it’s  for  sale.  I'hey  can  also 
take  hope  on  another  score.  One  of 
the  real  payoffs  for  retailers  w'ill  be  a 
promotional  rather  than  a  merchan¬ 
dising  one.  VV^ith  color  telecasting  they 
recognize  that  in  the  immediate  offing 
they  are  promised  one  of  the  most  pow¬ 
erful  promotional  tools  ever  made 
available  to  them. 


Profits  —  Sinking  Fast 

A  N  increase  in  dollar  sales,  accom- 
■^panied  by  a  rise  in  the  cumulative 
markon  perceniage  and  a  drop  in  the 
markdown  figure,  usually  spells  in¬ 
creased  profits.  I'hat  wasn’t  the  story 
for  the  first  (|uarter  of  1951  (ended 
•April  30),  however.  Figures  compiled 
by  the  Controllers’  Congre.ss  show  that 
increased  oj)erating  expense  more 
than  offset  gains  in  retail  margins. 

Reviewing  the  first  cjuarter  rejwrt, 
Raymond  Copes,  general  manager  of 
the  Controllers’  Congress,  urged  posi¬ 
tive  action  to  keep  exjjenses  down. 

Sales.  In  terms  of  dollars,  the  quarter¬ 
ly  re|Kjrt  shows  a  six  |>er  cent  gain  for 
department  stores  doing  over  one  mil¬ 
lion,  and  five  for  s|>ecialty  stores  doing 
over  one  million.  Transaction-wise, 
department  stores  went  down  3  per 
cent:  specialty  stores,  2. 

The  average  gross  sale  w’ent  up  38 
cents  in  department  stores,  to  reach 
$4.42.  In  specialty  stores,  the  rise  was 
from  $9.(K)  to  $10.35.  Returns  in  de¬ 
partment  stores  went  up  sharply,  how¬ 
ever,  from  7.5  per  cent  of  sales  to  8.2 
per  cent.  The  specialty  stores  retained 
last  year’s  10.1  figure. 

Markon,  Markdowns,  Gross  Margin. 

T  he  cumulative  markon  for  depart¬ 
ment  stores  moved  iqi  from  39.1  last 
year  to  39.4  this  year;  specialty  stores, 
from  last  year’s  40.5  per  cent  to  40.6. 

Markdowns  dropped  from  6.2  per 
cent  of  sales  in  19.50  to  5.8  per  cent  in 
department  stores;  in  specialty  stores, 
from  7.1  per  cent  to  6.3.  .Stock  short¬ 
ages.  in  spite  of  materially  heavier  in¬ 
ventories,  remained  at  1.3  per  cent  in 


department  and  0.8  in  specialty  stores, 
(iro.ss  margin  rose  from  36.4  to  36.9 
per  cent  in  department  stores:  from 
38.6  to  39.0  in  s|x.‘cialty  stores. 

Inventory.  With  an  average  inventory 
22  per  cent  higher  than  for  last  year’s 
first  quarter  department  stores  had  0.7 
stock  turns,  against  0.9  last  year.  End¬ 
ing  inventory  was  27  per  cent  higher, 
but  93  |x;r  cent  was  less  than  6  months 
old.  In  sjjecialty  stores,  the  average  in¬ 
ventory  was  27  per  cent  higher;  the 
ending  inventory,  25  j)er  cent  higher; 
and  the  stock  turn  had  drop|>ed  from 

1.1  to  1.0  turns. 

Expense.  Department  store  operating 
expense  rose  a  full  percentage  point, 
reaching  34.9  jx,‘r  cent  of  sales,  or  $1.52 
per  transaction,  against  $1.34  last  year. 
T'he  specialty  store  expense  figure  rose 
from  35.2  to  36.5  per  cent  or  $3.85  jier 
transaction. 

T  he  rise  in  exjx:nse  ratios  is  particu¬ 
larly  disturbing  in  the  light  of  the 
sales  picture.  In  theory,  expense  ratios 
go  down  when  sales  go  up;  actually, 
total  administrative  expense  rose  from 

7.1  to  7.6  per  cent  in  the  department 
stores,  and  from  8.2  to  8.7  in  sjjecialty 
stores.  Buying,  occujjancy,  and  pub¬ 
licity  exjjenses  were  fairly  stable  in  re¬ 
lation  to  sales,  but  selling  expense  rose 
from  10.3  to  10.6  jjer  cent  in  depart¬ 
ment  stores:  from  9.3  to  9.8  in  special¬ 
ty  stores. 

Profits.  Stores  did  make  a  profit,  how¬ 
ever.  Among  dejjartment  st(jres  with 
volume  over  one  million,  the  net  profit 
from  merchandising  ojjerations  was 
1 .9  jjer  cent  of  sales,  and  net  gain  after 
taxes  was  1.8  jjer  cent.  In  sjjecialty 
stores,  the  gain  was  2.4  per  cent,  and 
2.0  after  taxes. 

(Continued  on  page  52) 


ATKINSON  NEW  PERSONNEL  CHAIRMAN 

Frederick  G.  Atkinson,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  Personnel  Group  for  1951- 
1952  at  elections  held  during  last  month's  convention. 
The  new  vice  chairman  is  John  E.  Damerel,  Thalhimer 
Brothers,  and  George  Plant  was  re-elected  staff  man¬ 
ager.  Directors  added  to  the  Group's  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  are  James  F.  Hurlbert,  The  Crowley,  Milner  Co., 
and  Margaret  Spalding,  Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc. 
Newly  elected  directors  are:  Weston  P.  Figgins,  Wood¬ 
ward  &  Lothrop;  Dorothea  E.  Higgins,  Wm.  Hengerer 
Co.,  and  Charles  Potter,  Ed.  Schuster  &  Co. 
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Carpet  Conditions  Analyzed.  Prices, 
supply,  and  sales  in  the  carpet  indus¬ 
try  were  scrutinized  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Carpet  Institute,  held 
in  New  York  in  May.  Although  the 
industry  is  already  making  duck  and 
blankets  for  defense  needs,  F.  E.  Mas- 
land,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
the  Carpet  Institute,  urged  continued 
efforts  to  build  a  bigger  market.  In 
1950,  thanks  to  expanded  production 
facilities,  the  industry  turned  out  86 
million  square  yards— only  four  mil¬ 
lion  less  than  its  record,  even  though 
some  plants  were  working  on  govern¬ 
ment  orders.  Manufacturers,  he  said, 
are  not  making  abnormal  profits;  the 
carpet  industry’s  5.3  per  cent  of  sales  is 
well  below  the  7.7  per  cent  average  for 
leading  American  companies  in  the 
National  City  Bank’s  survey. 

The  use  of  rayon  and  cotton  to 
augment  wool  supplies,  Masland  said, 
means  a  healthier  industry  and  a  low¬ 
er  cost  product  for  consumers.  He 
warned  retailers  of  the  inconsistency 
in  demanding  lower  prices  while  stress¬ 
ing  “all  wool.’’  He  discounted  any 
slackening  off  of  manufacturers’  or¬ 
ders  as  a  natural  reaction  to  exagger¬ 
ated  retail  buying  in  the  last  months 
of  1950. 

Discussing  the  15  per  cent  rise  re¬ 
cently  granted  the  carpet  industry, 
and  the  retail  objection  to  its  cost  ab¬ 
sorption  elements,  Thomas  Bresnahan, 
Chief  of  OPS’s  Hoor  covering  section, 
said  that  this  represents  some  cost  ab¬ 
sorption  on  the  part  of  manufacturers. 
He  absolved  the  industry  from  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  pass-through  provision, 
pointing  out  that  only  OPS  itself 
could  issue  price  regulations.  The 
present  regulation  grants  an  increase 
to  synthetics  as  well  as  wool,  because 
expediency  demanded  that  a  blanket 
order  be  issued  promptly,  leaving 
further  refinements  to  future  regula¬ 
tions. 

(The  tendency  of  retailers  to  hold 
manufacturers  responsible  for  the  15 
per  cent  pass-through  in  the  carpet 
price  order  is  apparently  a  sensitive 
point.  In  a  talk  at  Des  Moines,  Steele 
L.  ^Vinterer,  president  of  A.  &  M. 
Karagheusian,  stated  that  he  p>erson- 
ally  was  not  in  sympathy  with  the  pass¬ 


through  theoiy',  and  hoped  to  see  re¬ 
tailers  persuade  the  OPS  to  make  the 
necessary  changes.) 

On  the  supply  picture,  Henry 
Thurston,  acting  chief  of  NP.Vs  tex¬ 
tile  division,  was  reassuring.  Spot 
scarcities  may  develop,  he  said,  anil 
there  may  not  be  as  much  of  everv- 
thing  as  everyone  wants,  but  there  will 
be  enough  to  go  around  for  our  nor¬ 
mal  needs  for  the  rest  of  this  year. 

.\s  for  retailing  itself,  Joseph  Starke, 
of  the  .\mos  Parrish  organization,  pre¬ 
dicted  that  it  would  have  its  greatest 
Fall  season  this  year.  Military  develop¬ 
ments,  he  argued,  can  cause  the  de¬ 
fense  effort  to  s|)eed  up,  if  things  go 
worse,  but  no  matter  how  much  the 
military  situation  improves,  there  will 
be  no  let-down  in  defense  priKluction. 
Thus  consumer  expenditures  for  Fall 
1951  will  probably  be  higher  than  last 
Fall— some  .S9  billion  higher,  in 
Starke’s  view. 

Getting  down  specifically  to  carpet 
retailing,  .Merrill  Watson,  of  the 
Carpet  Institute,  announced  that  some 
5,000  stores  had  participated  in  the 
1951  Carpet  Fashion  Opening,  the 
thirtl  such  annual  event.  ,\bout  1,000 
.of  these  were  departmetit  stores. 

California  led  the  states  in  number 
of  stores  participating.  The  Institute 
has  announced  the  date  for  next  year’s 
Opening,  .\pril  21-30,  after  a  survey 
of  retailers  showed  a  preference  for 
the  spring  dates. 

Why  Not  Radio?  For  all  its  strong  sell¬ 
ing  position  as  a  major  ailvertising  me¬ 
dium,  radio  has  never  exactly  wowed 
retailers  with  its  promotional  possibili¬ 
ties.  Retail  budgets  remain  heavily 
weighted  in  favor  of  newspapers.  On 
the  average,  department  stores  cut  the 
broadcasters  in  for  less  than  five  per 
cent  of  their  publicity  budgets.  For 
many  stores  radio  gets  little  more  than 
nominal  use  as  a  promotional  tool. 
Today,  with  TV  shouldering  its  w'ay 
into  the  media  picture,  and  its  own 
time, sales  slipping,  radio  has  cause 
for  increased  concern  over  its  failure 
to  win  retail  acceptance.  It  has  re¬ 
sponded  by  stepping  up  its  sales  effort. 

Last  month,  NBC’s  H.  Norman 
Neubert  indicated  a  new  trend  in 


radio’s  sales  push  when  he  addressed 
the  annual  merchandising  and  man¬ 
agement  conference  of  the  University 
of  Maryland.  Ex-retailer  Neubert 
aimed  his  pitch  directly  at  retailing’s 
top  management.  Said  Neubert.  “Re- 
tailers  who  use  newspapers  exi  hisively 
are  automatically  losing  large  sliiesof 
their  potential  markets  by  failure  to  in¬ 
clude  radio  in  their  promotion  plans.” 
What  they  are  missing,  he  pointed  out, 
is  the  consumer  group  who  are  strongly 
influenced  by  what  they  hear  and  little 
else.  He  reminded  retailers  that  a  long 
list  of  prominent  stores  are  making 
gooil  and  exteniled  use  of  the  air  waves 
to  promote  men  haiulise  and  suggested 
that  it  was  perhaps  a  timidity  on  the 
part  of  some  sales  promotion  men 
rather  than  any  shortcomings  on  the 
part  of  radio  which  limited  its  use. 
Some  promotion  men,  Neidiert  said, 
feel  at  home  and  at  ease  in  their  local 
newspapers,  cautiously  continue  to 
“put  all  their  eggs  in  this  one  basket.” 
Or,  suggesteil  Neubert,  some  of  them 
are  simply  not  walling  to  experiment 
with  radio  and  learn  how  to  use  it 
effectively.  I'he  answer  to  more  effec¬ 
tive  use  of  radio,  Neubert  reasoned, 
lies  with  top  managemenf:  Manage¬ 
ment,  he  saitl,  must  make  the  decision 
that  railio  is  an  important  retail  adver¬ 
tising  medium;  put  its  full  confidence 
in  the  ability  to  do  a  selling  job;  in¬ 
struct  their  advertising  and  promotion 
departments  to  use  it  with  maximum 
effectiveness,  at  the  .same  time  not  hes¬ 
itate  to  demand  results. 

Package  Rates  Up.  Panel  ])ost  rates 
will  go  up  October  1  as  the  result  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  (kmimission’s 
approval  last  month.  The  rate  in¬ 
crease,  averaging  25  per  cent,  was  re- 
ipiested  by  the  Post  Office  Department 
last  fall  to  cover  rising  costs. 

Advertising  Tax.  A  20  to  25  |>er  cent 
tax  on  advertising  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  82nd  Congress  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic  Re¬ 
port.  I'o  add  weight  to  its  projrosal, 
the  report  cites  a  three  per  cent  tax  on 
newspaper  advertising  during  the 
Civil  War.  Though  still  in  the  talk 
stage,  the  suggestion  is  already  under 
fire  by  media  groups  which  mean  to 
kill  the  revenue  raising  idea  before  it 
gets  more  than  passing  consideration. 

(Continued  on  page  54) 
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/Kriemll.v  Kr«Ml.  a  fisherman  who  dearly  loveil  his  hobby, 
t  complete  with  nsl  and  reel  ami  fish  slnnle  into  Statler’s 
lobby.  “Here’s  proof  my  hick’s  Ihh'Ii  ^mxl,’’  he  crie<l. 
“but.  of  all  luck,  the  l>est  is  staying  at  the  Statler, 
where  you  really  nre  a  guest! 


I  “Some  fishing  tales,”  said  F’retl.  “you’ll  fimi  a  bit  ex- 
•  aggeratetl,  but  stories  of  the  Statler  liath  I  find  are 
nnder.statcsl !  Such  generous  stac-ks  of  snowy  towels, 
hot  water  without  fail,  and  /of.s  of  soap  .  .  .  excuse  me 
while  I  imitate  a  whale! 


•  “Just  cast  arouml  from  Statler’s  door,”  crie<l  Fred, 
'•  “and  you’ll  find  out  that  office  buildings,  shops  and 
shows  are  gathererl  close  about.  So  next  trip,  if  you’re 
fishing  for  the  perfect  place  to  stay,  catch  any  train 
or  plane  or  bus  that’s  headed  Statler’s  way!” 


2. 


“Itehold  my  spacious  .Statler  r(M)m.”  the  fishing  cx|x*rt 
sail!.  “I  like  its  <piiet  ctimfort — and  I  love  that  Statler 
l>ed!  Fight  hundred  thirty-seven  springs  encourage 
pleu.sant  dreams.  I  think  I'll  dream  of  catching  trout 
in  tumbling  mountain  streams. 


“As  tempting  lure  attracts  a  fish,  .so  Statler  foo<l  lures 
me.  They’ve  everything  I  like  to  eat,  all  tasty  as  can 
lie.  Not  only  fish,  but  meats  an<l  .soups,  the  coffee,  pie, 
ami  cheese  are  simply  great.  Oh  waiter,  wait!  second 
helping,  plea.se! 


HOTEL 

statler 

foppoc.rr'**'^  YORK 

I  »»£NNsnv4N,g 


STATIFK  HOTELS;  NCW  YORK  •  BOSTON  •  BUPfALO  •  OETBOfT 
CieVCLAND  •  ST.  LOUIS  •  WASHINGTON 
STATLER.OPEIiATED;  HOTBL  WILLIAM  PPNN  •  PITTSBUBGH 
ir 

ANOTNEff  GEEAT  NEW  STATIEE  •  lOS  ANGPLES 

(now  under  construction  •  ready  for  occupancy  1952) 
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The  Month  in  Retailing  {Continued) 


New  York  department  store  outlet  in 
Great  Neck.  The  new  store’s  two-story 
front  window  is  designed  to  attract 
automobile  traffic  since  there  is  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  pedestrian  traffic  near  the 
store.  Stock  areas  have  been  combined 
into  a  continuous  jjerimeter  of  stock- 
rooms  with  no  permanently  assigned 
spaces  for  each  department.  Robert 
Rhodes  is  store  manager. 

The  first  branch  department  store 
in  central  and  northern  New  York 
state  has  been  opened  in  the  Eastwootl 
section  of  Syracuse  by  C.  E.  Chappel 
&  Sons. 

In  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  R.  Altman 
&  Co.  has  moved  its  suburban  opera- 

Store  News  tpiarters  located  well 

away  from  the  main  shopping  district. 
Expansions  and  Branches.  John  Wan-  The  new  store,  2i/^  times  as  large  as 

amaker.  New  York,  last  month  opened  the  old,  has  been  located  and  designed 

its  first  suburban  branch  store  in  Great  to  cater  principally  to  car-ljorne  shoj>- 

Neck,  Long  Island.  This  five-sided,  pers.  The  store  front  faces  a-  .500  car 

three  floor  building  which  will  be  the  parking  area,  barks  up  against  the  busy 

hub  of  a  new  shopping  center  on  Long  main  thoroughfare.  To  make  the  lot 

Island’s  north  shore  is  the  first  major  of  the  motorist-shopper  a  pleasant  one. 


Controllers'  Congress  Seminars.  A 

seminar  on  retail  store  accounting  will 
be  held  in  New  York,  September  24-28 
by  the  Controllers’  Congress  Research 
Committee.  It  will  be  the  first  of  the 
Committee’s  series  on  store  manage¬ 
ment  procedures  whicli  will  be  super¬ 
vised  by  leading  public  accounting 
and  management  consultant  firms.  At¬ 
tendance  at  the  accounting  seminar 
will  be  limited  to  25,  one  member  to  a 
store  from  the  |5  to  |20  million  vol¬ 
ume  group.  Member  fee  for  the  five- 
day  course  is  |200.  Subject  matter 
will  include  organization,  principles 
and  systems  and  procedures. 


A  SECTION  of  tho  Roodor's  Digost  plant. 
Thoy  have  seven  INSERTING  A  MAILING 
MACHINES  that  automatically  gather 
enclosures.  Insert  into 
envelopes,  print  post- 
age  indicia,  seal  envel- 
opes,  count  and  stack 
ready  for  the  mailbag. 


WITH  THE 

Inserting  &  Mailing  Machine 


raHE  INSERTING  AND  MAILING  MACHINE  has  given 
Ui  American  business  and  industry  a  sure-fire  way  to  elimi¬ 
nate  mailing  bottlenecks,  insure  accuracy  in  handling  enclo¬ 
sures,  speed  up  mailing  operations  and  cut  costs  by  five !  The 
Reader’s  Digest  has  used  seven  machines  in  their  Mail  Room 
since  June,  1949.  Thousands  of  top  flight  firms  throughout 
the  country  entrust  their  mailings  to  the  INSERTING  AND 
MAILING  MACHINE.  Write  today  for  full  details. 


INSERTING  &  MAILING  MACHINE  COMPANY  •  PHILLIPSBURG,  NEW  JERSEY 


Altman’s  has  at  her  service  a  feeder 
station  wagon  service  which  lifts  cus¬ 
tomers  from  their  cars  to  the  main  en¬ 
trance  and  back.  On  two  floors  and 
|jenthouse,  it  will  have  more  depart¬ 
ments,  a  package  gathering  service  and 
an  outdoor  restaurant. 

A.  Harris  &  Co.,  Dallas,  last  month 
started  a  series  of  additions  to  its  main 
plant  which  will  eventually  increase 
existing  floor  space  by  more  than  half. 
The  first  addition  to  be  erected  will 
be  raised  on  a  plot  adjoining  the  store’s 
present  ejuarters,  a  basement  and  five 
floors,  which  will  be  connected  tlireci- 
ly  to  the  main  store. 

In  St.  Louis,  Lane  Bryant  last  month 
opened  a  new  balcony  shop  to  cater 
to  the  tall  girl  trade.  Here  the  store 
will  carry  basic  dresses  and  suits  cut 
and  detailed  to  minimize  height. 

The  Park  Forest,  Illinois  sho{)ping 
center  is  constructing  15  additional  re¬ 
tail  outlets.  In  operation  Irarcly  a  year, 
the  center  has  been  forced  to  new  re¬ 
tail  construction  to  keep  pace  with  ex¬ 
panding  housing  facilities. 

In  Los  Angeles,  the  Downtown  Biia- 
ness  Men’s  .Association  has  under  wav 
a  campaign  to  minimize  the  effects  of 
decentralization  on  shopping  habits 
by  aggressively  promoting  the  down¬ 
town  shopping  area.  Using  billboards, 
newspapers,  radio,  and  car  cards,  the 
Association  is  calling  attention  to  the 
shopping  advantages  of  downtown, 
pointing  out  that  it  has  700  stores  with¬ 
in  walking  distance  of  each  other, 
40,000  parking  spaces,  seven  major  de¬ 
partment  stores  and  .^0  major  special¬ 
ty  stores. 


TV  Substitute  for  Buses.  During  De¬ 
troit’s  recent  transportation  strike. 
The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.  used  special 
afternoon  television  programs  to  show 
its  customers  stranded  at  home  some 
of  its  enticing  merchandise.  Programs 
were  televised  from  the  women  em¬ 
ployees’  lounge  which  had  been  con¬ 
verted  into  a  studio  and  equippetl  with 
eou liters,  cases,  merchandise  and  dis¬ 
play  props.  Every  item  featured  was 
numbered  for  easy  identification  in 
placing  telephone  or  mail  orders.  Some 
Hudson  salespeople  enacted  their  ev¬ 
eryday  roles;  others  played  the  parts  of 
shoppers  for  the  TV  cameras.  .A  spe¬ 
cial  battery  of  telephone  jx'rsonal 
shoppers  was  assigned  to  handle  the 
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IV  tustoniers  and  emergency  tele¬ 
phone  shopping  hours  were  put  in  ef¬ 
fect  from  8  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  Hudson’s 
also  advised  customers  through  news¬ 
paper  ads  that  its  delivery  men  would 
take  orrlers,  and  deliver  any  messages 
to  the  store  during  the  strike. 


NEW 

Magnetic 

Control 

IRON,, 


Israel  Week  Promotion.  The  third 
anniversary  of  Israel’s  independence 
was  observed  at  Jordan  Marsh  in  Bos¬ 
ton  last  month  as  part  of  the  store’s 
Centennial  Celebration.  A  week  long 
program  highlighted  social,  cultural 
and  economic  achievements  of  the 
young  nation.  Among  the  displays  was 
a  set  of  35  diorama.s,  three  dimensional 
models  depicting  scenes  from  Jewish 
history  which  were  shown  in  the  store’s 
main  windows;  also  the  first  automo¬ 
bile  made  in  Israel,  a  Kaiser-Frazer. 


Only  Patrick  Steam  Irons 
Have  MAGNETIC  CONTROL 


t^XCLUSIVT^  with  Patrick  Irons,  this  patented,  magneti- 
cally<ontrolled  steam  valve  replaces  the  cumbersome, 
foot-operated  valve  assembly  tyjje  of  equipment.  Together 
with  the  fully  automatic  heat  control,  this  new  improvement 
makes  Patrick  Irons  the  leader  in  this  field.  Write  us  today 
and  learn  how  Patrick  Steam  Pressing  Irons  will  produce 
more  and  better  work  for  you. 


Awards.  Paper  boxes  designed  for  re¬ 
tail  clients  were  among  the  winners  in 
the  1951  .Set-Up  Paper  Box  competi¬ 
tion  conducted  by  the  National  Paper 
Box  Manufacturers  Association.  Re¬ 
tail  winners  included:  A  first  award  to 
the  .Stecker  Paper  Box  Co.  for  milli¬ 
nery  and  gown  boxes  made  for  the  J. 
L.  Hudson  Co.;  a  second  award  to  the 
Western  Paper  Box  Co.  for  men’s 
clothing  boxes  for  Harry  Coffee  of 
Fresno,  Bakersfield  and  Hanford,  Cali¬ 
fornia;  honorable  mentions  to  the 
Molitor  Box  Co.  for  an  octagonal 
cheese  gift  box  for  Ed.  Schuster  &  (]o., 
Milwaukee;  to  the  Wayne  Paper  Box 
&  Printing  Corp.  for  a  retail  merchan¬ 
dise  lx)x  designed  for  the  J.  L.  Hudson 
Co.  and  to  G.  A.  Bisler,  Inc.  for  a 
candy  box  for  Gimbel  Bros. 

Two  national  advertising  awards, 
one  for  art  and  one  for  display  have 
been  made  to  the  Neiman-Marcus 
staff.  Charles  Gruen,  art  director  at 
the  Dallas  store  has  drawn  a  distinctive 
merit  award  from  the  .Art  Directors 
Club  of  New  York  for  “design  of  com¬ 
plete  unit  in  newspaper  ads.”  Guy 
Malloy,  display  director,  won  the 
Southern  Display  .Association’s  “Dis¬ 
play  Man  of  the  Year”  gold  cup  along 
with  two  special  awards  of  merit. 

An  Ohrbach’s,  New  York,  news¬ 
paper  ad  won  the  Art  Directors  Club 
medal  for  the  year  for  its  designer, 
Robert  Gage,  of  the  Doyle  Dane  Bern- 
bach  agency,  and  Joe  De  Casseres.  the 
mist. 


STEIN  PROFESSIONAL  PRESSING  UNIT 


Electric  Steam  Generator  -  full 
Automatic  Water  and  Electric  Controls 

i^OMPLETF.  and  highly  effi-  | 

^  cient  combination  pressing  J 

unit  now  being  used  in  Altera-  T 

tion  Departments  everywhere.  AxWk  U 

Helps  speed  up  the  work  with  I 
a  substantial  saving  in  time  and  1  M 

With  only  a  minimum  instal-  #  /  V  ' 

lation  expense  Stein  Professional  i  j  ,  j 
Units  can  be  put  T,— J  ! 

into  operation  in  r 

your  alteration  de-  ^  . . . 

partment  ready  to  'y 


We  will  appre¬ 
ciate  hearing  ]rom 
you. 


LAWREIVCE  M.  STEIN  COMPANY 

SiSSSS  Vam  Bmrem  Street  .  .  €Mee$^m  7,  nUmoim 
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Among  retail¬ 
ing’s  personnel 
executives,  lew 
have  been  as 
successful,  none 
more  respected 
in  her  own  store 
or  in  the  retail 
community  than 
Ruth  Palmer 
Ruth  Chopin  Cdiapin,  who  has 

retired  after  31 
years  of  tlirecting  personnel  work 
at  the  Wm.  Hengerer  Co.  in  Butfalo. 
In  1920  Miss  Cdtapin  began  her 
Hengerer  career  as  an  assistant  super¬ 
visor,  after  graduating  from  Wellesley 
and  the  Prince  School  of  Retailing 
and  a  two  year  stretch  doing  manufac¬ 
turer  training  work.  Six  years  later, 
a  full-fledged  personnel  department 
was  formed  at  Hengerer’s.  Her  name 
went  on  the  door  as  its  director. 

V'ery  early  in  her  career  she  estab¬ 
lished  a  pattern  for  progressive  per¬ 
sonnel  thinking.  One  of  her  first  offi¬ 
cial  acts  as  personnel  director  was  to 
establish  a  course  in  personnel  super¬ 
vision  for  the  store’s  executives,  for 
she  saw  clearly  that  executives  must 
believe  in  and  practice  proper  prin¬ 
ciples  of  [jersonnel  relations  if  these 
same  principles  are  to  be  adopted  by 
their  subordinates,  .\nother  of  her 
early  decisions:  I'hat  employee  con¬ 
ferences  and  meetings  for  exchaiiging 


ideas  are  a  vital  part  of  any  good  per¬ 
sonnel  program.  Gradually  she 
strengthened  the  store’s  employee  re¬ 
lations  program,  advanced  the  interest 
of  the  management  in  sound  jjolicies. 
.\s  a  residt  Hengerer’s  was  one  of  the 
first  stores  to  have  its  personnel  divi¬ 
sion  report  directly  to  the  president. 

In  19.38  more  recognition  came  for 
her  executive  ability.  .She  was  ap¬ 
pointed  a  Hengerer  vice  president,  one 
of  retailing’s  first  personnel  executives 
to  move  into  top  management.  .Miss 
Cdiapin  was  twice  chairman  of 
N’RDG.V’s  Personnel  Group,  one  of 
the  first  women  appointed  to  the  U.  S. 
Cdiamber  of  Commerce,  a  memlier  of 
the  Domestic  Distribution  Depart¬ 
ment  C^ommittee  in  World  War  11. 
But  probaftly  the  best  evidence  of  true 
success  in  her  long  career  in  personnel 
work  (ante  just  recently  when  she  gave 
up  that  work  to  get  married.  On  the 
eve  of  her  retirement,  a  thousand 
Hengerer  employees  attended  a  recep¬ 
tion  in  her  honor,  to  express  jjersonal- 
ly  their  affection  and  regard. 

Ralph  Lazarus,  vice  president  in 
charge  of  merchandising  and  publicity 
at  the  F.  &  R.  Lazarus  Co.,  Columbus. 
Ohio,  has  been  named  executive  vice 
presitlent  of  Federated  Department 
•Stores. 

Charles  Y.  Lazarus,  vice  president  in 
charge  of  service  ami  personnel  at 
Lazarus’  moves  to  a  new  position  as 


executive  vice  president. 

William  Johnson,  credit  manager  of 
Neiman-Marcus,  Dallas  has  been 
named  sales  promotion  director. 

Clarence  W'olfinger,  credit  manager 
of  Lit  Bros.,  Philadelphia  was  honored 
last  month  with  a  scroll  presented  to 
him  by  his  staff  at  Lit’s. 

MANAGEMENT  AND  SELLING  HELPS 

"How  to  Suit  a  Woman."  Service  and 
utility  are  more  important  considera¬ 
tions  for  women  in  decitling  what  suit 
to  buy  than  style,  according  to  the  lat¬ 
est  Roper  survey  completed  for  the 
Wool  Bureau.  Some  of  the  results  re¬ 
ported  by  Roper:  (14  per  cent  of  .\iner-' 
ican  women  own  suits,  meaning  SSi/j 
million  customers  over  18;  with  (18  ])er 
cent  some  feature  of  the  fabric  influ¬ 
enced  their  last  purchase;  women’s 
estimate  of  men’s  estimate  of  their 
suits;  that  the  men  look  first  to  see 
whether  the  suit  flatters  the  woman’s 
figure,  second  its  color,  third  its  fash- 
ion-rightness.  This  study  follows  on 
the  heels  of  a  survey  of  men’s  clothing 
preferences.  Results  of  each  are  con¬ 
tained  in  two  booklets  the  WYiol  Bu¬ 
reau  has  available  free.  Their  address: 
It)  West  ffith  Street,  New  York  19. 

In  Stamford,  C^onn.,  the  Wool  Bu¬ 
reau  completed  presentation  of  its  dis¬ 
tributive  education  course  on  women’s 
apparel  and  fabrics  which  will  serse 
as  a  model  for  courses  in  other  states 
where  distributive  education  programs 
are  conducted.  This  five-week,  ten- 
hours  course,  “W^oolfacts  for  Women’s 
.Vpparel  and  Fabrics  Salespeople,”  fol¬ 
lows  the  pattern  of  the  Bureau’s  course 
for  men’s  clothing  salesmen  which 
made  its  debut  in  New  Haven  in 
.Vpril. 

Creased  Comfort.  Lhe  crusade  to  take 
men’s  summer  dress  out  of  the  rag¬ 
pickers’  class  now  has  the  support  of 
a  formidable  alliance  composed  of  Du 
Pont,  Deering  Milliken  and  Hart. 
.Schaffner  &  Marx.  Their  creation  is 
a  tropical  suit  made  from  a  blend  of 
45  per  cent  fine  wool  and  55  per  cent 
dacron,  DuPont’s  newest  synthetic 
fiber.  Lhe  combination  of  fibers  re 
suits  in  a  light-weight  fabric  which  its 
makers  say  will  look  fresh  and  stay 
creased  after  several  day’s  of  hot  sum¬ 
mer  wear.  A  few  thousand  of  these 
suits  selling  at  $79.50  will  be  intro- 


Nathan  M.  Ohrbach,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Ohrboch't,  Inc.,  receivei  a  certificate  of  achievement 
from  Dr.  Trietfam  W.  Metcalfe,  president  of  Long  Island  University.  The  University  named  Ohrbach 
Retailing's  Man  of  the  Year  for  1951.  At  left  and  right  are  Louis  Tannenboum,  advertising  manager 
of  R.  H.  Macy  A  Co.,  and  John  A.  Paterson,  general  merchandise  manager  of  Frederick  Loeser 
A  Co.,  who  were  inducted  into  Eta  Mu  Pi,  national  retailing  fraternity,  as  honorary  members. 
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(lumi  (liis  month  in  VVallach  stores  in 
Xeu  Vork.  Deering  Milliken  which 
intioiUtied  the  fabric  hopes  to  supply 
the  suit  in  greater  number  in  the 
spring  even  though  commercial  pro¬ 
duction  of  tiacron  is  not  expected  lie- 
fore  late  1952. 

Introducing  Dacron.  Dacron,  once 
known  as  Fiber  V,  is  produced  now 
only  by  a  pilot  plant,  but  within  two 
vears  the  Du  Pont  Com i* any  expects 
to  put  in  operation  a  plant  which  can 
prtKluce  10  million  pounds  a  year  of 
continuous  filament  yarn  and  25  mil¬ 
lion  ot  staple  and  tow.  Explaining  the 
properties  of  the  new  fiber,  Dti  Pont’s 
Dr.  L.  1..  Larson  recently  told  the  press 
that  it  has  excellent  color,  drape,  and 
tailoring  cpialities  in  suitings;  is 
wrinkle  resistant;  retains  its  press;  has 
dimensional  stability;  launders  with¬ 
out  shrinking  or  wrinkling,  and  is  eco¬ 
nomical.  A  test  suit,  in  fact,  was  worn 
in  a  swimming  pool  and  got  07  days  of 
summer  wear  without  needing  a  press. 

The  low  moisture  content  of  the 
fiber  presents  a  static  problem  in  dry 
winter  weather,  however,  and  this  is 
liest  overcome  by  blending  with  other 
fibers,  or  by  using  anti-static  agents. 
Dye  is  hard  to  get  into  Dacron,  but 
once  in  the  fabric,  it  is  hard  to  wash 
off. 

Continuous  filament  Dacron,  in 
blouses,  shirts,  ties,  and  other  apparel 
items,  will  keep  fresh  easily  and  will 
need  little  or  no  ironing. 

Layaway  Sales  Aids  Offered.  I'o  help 
stores  promote  the  sale  of  electric 
blankets  through  layaways  in  summer 
months,  PF.ppKRtXL’s  Trade  Service 
Bureau,  IfiO  State  Street,  Boston  2, 
Mass.,  offers  a  12"  x  14"  display  card  in 
color,  showing  a  blanket  in  use;  blank¬ 
et  box-tops  in  the  form  of  display 
cards;  newspaper  mats;  and  lists  of 
selling  points  for  sales  and  advertising 
staffs.  Gift  promotion  is  also  suggested 
for  the  summer  push,  and  so  is  the 
promotion  of  electric  blankets  for  the 
summer  home. 

Summer  Sales  in  Foundationwear.  In 

Its  new  foundationwear  promotional 
folder  for  summer  selling  programs, 
Formfit  reminds  stores  that  during 
June  and  July  18  per  cent  of  the  en¬ 
tire  year’s  bra  sales  are  made,  recom- 


How  Insurance  Service 
direct  to  you 

helps  you  control 
insurance  costs 


Liberty  Mutual  serves  you  direct 
through  fulltime  representatives  trained 
in  the  department  store  field.  Because 
we  are  owned  by  and  managed  for  the 
benefit  of  our  policyholders,  these  rep¬ 
resentatives  have  a  special  incentive  to 
protect  you  fully  with  the  dght  kind  of 
policies  ...  to  help  you  control  losses 
and  reduce  insurance  costs. 

Because  Liberty  Mutual  writes  more 
department  store  insurance  than  any 
other  company,  we  know  more  about 
department  store  accidents  —  how  they 
are  caused  and  how  prevented.  Special 
studies,  made  in  cooperation  with  lead¬ 
ing  stores,  are  available  to  help  you  re¬ 
duce  losses. 

Liberty  Mutual  claims  service  is  also 
tops  in  the  department  store  field  —  for 
its  tact  in  handling  injured  customers 
...  for  its  success  in  restoring  injured 
workers  more  promptly  to  their  jobs 
...  for  its  immediate  availability  any¬ 
time,  anywhere. 

Would  you  like  facts  about  other 
stores  and  how  they  have  saved,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  special  proposal  for  your 
store?  There  is  no  obligation.  Just  tel¬ 
ephone  the  Liberty  Mutual  office  in 
your  city— or  write  us  at  175  Berkeley 
Street,  Boston  17,  Massachusetts. 


LI  BERTY  W  MUTUAL 

■OWE  OFflCt:  lOSTON 
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selling  performance  in  stores  shows 
that  salespeople  slipped  sharply  be¬ 
low  1949  levels  in  creating  desire,  in 
suggestive  selling  and  in  attempts  to 
trade  up  customers.  A  nightmarish 
prediction  that  Willmark  makes:  If 
the  nation's  stores  do  not  take  steps  to 
reverse  the  present  trend,  the  U.  S.  is 
[\  in  lor  another  period  of  “snarling  dis¬ 
courtesy”  similar  to  that  of  the  war 
vears,  (me  which  helped  “|jermanently 
to  embitter  many  a  U.  S.  shopper.” 


Sales  Test.  To  get  a  line  on  consumer 
.acceptance  of  winning  mtxlels  in  their 
nationwide  lamp  design  com|jetition, 
the  Heifetz  Co.  and  the  Museum  of 
Mmlerii  Art  have  completed  a  sales 
test  in  cooperation  with  24  of  the  na¬ 
tion's  leading  stores.  Stores  featured 
the  eight  table  and  two  floor  models 
in  advertising,  window  and  interior 
display.  Preliminary  sales  rejrorts  based 
on  re-orders  show  that  the  first  prize¬ 
winning  floor  lamp,  a  $41.50  model, 
was  also  running  well  ahead  in  the 
sales  competition.  Their  sales  test  com¬ 
pleted,  the  Heifetz  Co.  is  now  manu¬ 
facturing  the  winning  designs. 

Rayon  Carpets  Get  the  Nod.  As  the 

result  of  a  survey  made  among  4,500 
retail  stores,  Bigelow  Sanford  reports 
strong  acceptance  of  carpets  woven  in 
part  or  entirely  with  rayon,  also  a 
growing  demand  for  this  type  of  car- 
[let.  Stores  replying  to  the  Bigelow 
questionnaire  said  that  they  are  urg¬ 
ing  manufacturers  to  step  up  produc¬ 
tion  schedules  and  broaden  the  style 
range  of  the  carjiets.  Others  urged  the 
industry  to  intensify  its  public  educa¬ 
tion  program  on  quality,  style  and 
price  advantages  of  the  new  carpets. 
In  anticipation  of  this  growing  de¬ 
mand,  Bigelow  late  last  year  bought 
a  controlling  interest  in  Hartford 
Rayon,  and  plans  to  triple  the  plant’s 
capacity  in  the  next  18  months.  Bige¬ 
low  also  reports  that  27  per  cent  of  its 
1951  prcxluction  is  being  put  into  car- 
liets  that  contain  the  rayon  fiber. 


Small  Store  Manpower  Confereno 

The  five-day  clinic  on  manpowc 
which  the  Prince  School  of  Retailir 
will  conduct  for  smaller  stores  gets  ui 
iler  way  in  Boston  July  9.  The  pr 
gram  lists  ten  sessions  dealing  wit 
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MACY'S,  NEW  YORK 

Departments  modernized  tiy  remnvinf;  horizontal  shelves  and 
drop  doors  in  exi.stinR  hack  island  fixtures.  Simple  wood 
inserts  house  I’lexiitlas  Sales  Trays.  Departments  involved 
are:  Slips  and  Petticoats;  Rayon  and  Nylon  Knit  Under-  J 
wear;  Silk  (iowns.  M 


mp  PLEXIGLAS  DRAWER  TYPE  TRAYS 
AND  INSTALLATIONS 

Merchandiie  it  attractively  presented  to  the  customer  m 
the  world’s  finest  trays,  of  crystal  clear  seamless  plexi* 
slat,  heat-resistant  and  ultra-violet  abaorbin(  grade. 
Trays  are  extremely  durable  and  will  not  discolor. 

Compactness  of  installation  greatly  increases  often 
itoubles.  stock  and  display  capacity  of  present  fixtures 
and  departmental  area,  with  attendant  substantial  sav-  • 
ings  in  selling  costs.  Breakdown  by  size,  style,  and  M 
color  makes  for  better  inventory  control.  Quick,  easy  U 
selection  of  merchandise  means  fewer  lost  sales.  ^ 

Used  Ikroughout  the  roantry  by  these  whose  bust- 
ness  it  is  to  know — leading  merehonts,  store  arehi- 
tetts,  end  designers. 


An  the  things  your  rod  should 


a  durable — will  long  outlast  plated 

rrods. 

•  inexpensive  —  probably  less  than 
the  cost  of  your  present  rod. 

•  colorful — a  departure  from  the  ordi- 
nary  ...  in  subdued  shades  of  light 
gray  and  green  ...  colorod  also  used 
for  decorative  purposes. 

•  essential  —  because  it  virtually  elimi- 
nates  cleaning  bills  and  markdowns  from 
soilage  due  to  metal  dust. 

—MS  leading  stores  thronghont  the  roniitry. 


W  mp  FOLDING  GARMENT  RACKS 

r  potent  ponding 

•  For  the  store  wanting  something  better  and 
nicer  than  metal  garment  racks  ...  at  moderate 
prices. 

•  Fine  pieces  of  furniture,  M/P  Folding  Garment 
Racks  are  individually  finished  and  handmbbed  to 
match  your  existing  woodwork.  Colorod  used  for 
garment  rods.  In  four  heights  for  all  merchandise. 

•  More  substantial  than  most  racks,  mettl  or  arood,  de- 
sigi^  exclusively  as  permanent  fixtures.  No  tipping, 
longitudinal  flimsiness,  or  deflection. 


New  fixtures  or  modernization  of 
existing  cases  may  be  accom- 
plishished  easily  by  local  wood¬ 
worker  or  store  maintenance  . 
facilities.  i 


*  CoHopsiblo  — 

requires  a  neg¬ 
ligible  amount  of 
space  in  storage 
when  removed 
from  the  selling 
area  .  .  .  collap¬ 
ses  to  S)4  inches. 


For  such  d^artments 
Lingerie,  knit  under 
blouses,  scarves  and  i 
wear,  millinery  trimmii 
children’s  apparel,  etc.,  i 


tn  leading  stores 
throughout  the 
couutry. 


Equipment  to  aid  the  merchant 
Priced  to  meet  his  budget 

CONSULT  YOUR  ARCHITECT  OR  DESIGNER 

and  write  to: 


206-208  East  120th  St. 
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subjects  of  current  importance  to  |3er- 
sonnel  executives.  Speakers  and  dis¬ 
cussion  leaders  will  be  store  executives 
w’ith  successfid  experience  in  the  per¬ 
sonnel  work  and  members  of  the 
Prince  School  faculty. 

Television  Films.  A  new  series  of  34 
film  demonstrations  is  available  for  re¬ 
tailer  television  use  from  Westing- 
house  Electric.  .\11  films  are  16mm. 
Products  demonstrated  are  refrigera¬ 
tors,  ranges,  laundry  equipment,  roast¬ 
er  ovens,  vacuum  cleaners  and  fans. 
The  series  includes  18  one-minute 
films  and  16  20-secontl  “chain  breaks.” 

Men's  Wear  Study.  The  Research  Bu¬ 
reau  for  Retail  Training  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pittsburgh  has  completed  a 
study  of  men’s  w'ear  purchases  using 
for  the  most  part  information  supplied 
by  400  families  who  report  regularly 
all  purchases  of  apparel  and  home  fur¬ 
nishings  to  the  Pittsburgh  Consumer 
Panel.  The  survey  includes  an  analy¬ 
sis  of  purchases  by  age,  by  family  in¬ 
come  groups,  average  prices  paid,  pur¬ 
chases  by  price  lines,  multiple  sales 
and  lost  sales.  There  is  an  introduc¬ 
tory  chapter  tracing  the  general  trends 
in  the  men’s  wear  trade  for  the  last  10 
years:  other  chapters  on  department 
store  sales,  specialty  store  sales,  and  a 
summary  of  key  merchandising  and 
operating  data.  Copies  at  SI,  the  ad¬ 
dress:  Pittsburgh  13. 

Handbook  on  Hobby  Departments. 

Free  copies  of  the  140-page  handbook, 
“Hobby  Shop  for  Fun  or  Fortune,” 
dealing  with  the  operation  of  hobby 
departments,  are  available  from  the 
Model  Industry  Association.  This  text 
can  be  had  by  addressing  Ralph  P. 
Johnson,  secretary  at  the  Association’s 
Chicago  offices  at  82  W.  Washington 
Street. 

Glass  and  Table  Setting  Exhibit. 

Stores  can  now  obtain  the  Libbey 
Glass  education  exhibit  consisting  of 
two  self-contained  panel  units,  one  de¬ 
scribing  the  history  of  glass,  the  other 
presenting  table  settings  in  current 
use.  Each  measures  eight  feet  square 
by  two  deep.  They  are  illustrated  with 
full-color  lighted  transparencies  and 
identified  by  overhead  illuminated 
signs.  Libbey’s  address:  Toledo  1. 
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EQUIPMENT 

Easier  Piece  Goods  Sales.  After  satis¬ 
fying  itself  that  piece  goods  customers 
and  sales|)eople  indulge  in  too  irksome 
details  in  completing  cotton  piece 
gootls  sales,  the  Indian  Head  Cotton 
Division  of  Textron  has  come  out  with 
a  new  fixture  designed  to  attract  more 
customers,  to  sell  more  gootls,  and  to 
reduce  indecision,  time  and  selling 
costs.  The  table  surfaces  hold  32  bolts 
in  horizontal  position,  w’ith  34  more  in 
reserve  on  a  lower  shelf.  All  colors  are 
tlisplayed  showing  fullest  dimension 
regardless  of  yardage  left  on  bolt. 
•Across  the  top  of  the  fixture  are  full 
color  illuminated  transparencies  of 
finished  sewing  projects  with  pattern 
numbers  and  required  yardages.  The 
unit  can  be  purchased  from  Indian 
Head’s  New  York  office,  1407  Broad¬ 
way. 

Store  Use  of  Color  Television.  .A  new 

illustrated  booklet  from  Remington 
Rand  describes  how  its  Vericolor  tele¬ 
vision  system  can  be  adapted  for  busi¬ 
ness  use  ami  carries  several  suggestetl 
applications  for  the  department  store 
operation.  Remington  suggests  it  for 
sales  presentations,  demonstrations, 
style  showings,  technical  training  and 
visual  education  and  for  transmitting 
new  designs  and  advertising  layouts. 
This  color  system  which  has  been  used 
successfully  in  the  medical  field  as  an 
educational  tool,  was  developed  by 
the  Columbia  Broailcasting  Company 
and  is  now’  being  manufactured  by 
Remington.  Remington  has  two  other 
booklets,  one  describing  its  Linetlex 
system  of  visible  reference  filing,  the 
other  is  a  compilation  of  filing  facts 
dealing  with  the  needs  of  large  and 
small  firms  in  terms  of  Kardex  Cabinet 
equipment.  All  of  these  booklets  can 
be  had  from  the  Management  Con¬ 
trols  Division,  315  Fourth  .Avenue, 
New  York  10. 

Catalog  on  Mannequins.  Darling  Dis¬ 
plays  has  prepared  a  set  of  brochures 
showing  their  complete  selection  of 
mannequins  in  full  color.  The  set, 
which  contains  reproductions  of  mis¬ 
ses,  juniors,  subteens,  children,  men 
and  prep  figures,  will  be  sent  free  on 
request.  Darling’s  address:  Bronson, 
Michigan. 


Simplified  Bookkeeping.  Uiuti  i  wood 
has  a  new  Sundstrand  .Accounting  ma¬ 
chine  designed  to  simplify  the  han¬ 
dling  of  bookkeeping  procediues.  It 
is  a  desk  machine  which  uses  inter¬ 
changeable  control  plates  to  make  au¬ 
tomatic  o|)erations  and  minimi/e  er¬ 
rors,  anil  provides  automatic  compu¬ 
tation  and  printing  of  debit  or  credit 
balances  anil  automatic  proof  total. 

High  Speed  Office  Machines.  Bur¬ 
roughs  .Ailding  Machine  Co.  has  un- 
veileil  a  new  Sensimatic  accounting 
machine  etpiip|)etl  with  mechanical 
brain  anil  designeil  to  hanille  four 
separate  operations— accounts  receiv¬ 
able,  payable,  general  ledger  and  pay¬ 
roll— at  the  turn  of  a  knob.  To  s|)eed 
payroll  handling,  the  company  has  de¬ 
signed  a  new  model  which  writes  an 
employee’s  check  and  ledger  in  a 
single  operation,  at  the  same  time  pre¬ 
pares  a  payroll  summary  with  auto¬ 
matic  totalling  of  earnings  and  de¬ 
ductions. 

Push'Button  Coffee  Making.  An  inter¬ 
esting  item  lor  store  restaurant  man¬ 
agers  is  the  (atry  C^orporation’s  new 
automatic  coffee  brewing  system  which 
has  been  tested  successftdly  in  Cana¬ 
dian  restaurants.  This  push-button 
brewer  has  a  special  coffee  cartridge 
which  is  filleil  with  ground  coffee  then 
attached  to  the  machine.  The  ojiera- 
tor  simply  jjtishes  a  button  and  toffee 
anti  water  measurement,  temperature 
and  infusion  time  are  all  controlled 
automatically.  The  brewer  was  one  of 
the  big  reasons  for  Cory’s  recent  award 
from  the  .American  Society  of  Indus¬ 
trial  Engineers  for  outstanding  proil- 
uct  engineering. 

Tireless  Salesman.  .A  midget-sized  auto¬ 
matic  tape  recortling  machine  capable 
of  repeating  sales,  advertising  anil  safe¬ 
ty  messages  endlessly  has  been  designed 
by  Mohawk  Business  Machines.  The 
Message  Repeater  rewintls  automatic¬ 
ally  as  it  plays,  can  record  or  play  back 
messages  up  to  twcr  minutes  in  length 
and  repeat  them  indefinitely.  It  is  de¬ 
signed  for  use  at  unattended  counters, 
display  cases,  near  large  appliances,  at 
escalator  landings  or  entrance  ways. 
Mohawk  starts  prcxluction  on  it  this 
month.  Their  address:  47  West  .Street, 
New  York  6, 
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of  enijiloyees,  wearing  yellow  metal 
arnibands,  were  gathered  in  groups  at 
Teletalk  stations  on  every  floor  of  our 
building.  They  were  hearing  an  an¬ 
nouncement  that  an  atomic  attack  by 
air  was  expected  momentarily,  and 
thev  were  instructed  tcj  carry  out  their 
plans  lor  protecting  life  and  property. 

riiis  was  the  culmination  of  months 
of  work  by  our  employees  in  creating 
an  efhcieiit  organisation  to  safeguard 
as  far  as  possible,  the  people  in  the 
store.  By  afternoon  of  the  clay  follow¬ 
ing  the  practice,  we  had  a  summary  of 
the  reports  of  the  floor  wardens  and 
sjiecial  observers  who  had  been  as¬ 
signed  to  watch  and  take  notes,  .\fter 
learning  that  we  had  several  weak¬ 
nesses,  we  concluded  that  this  alert 
could  be  chalked  up  as  a  successful 
first  attempt,  .\lready,  we  have  put 
into  effect  many  of  the  lessons  learned 
that  morning,  and  others  are  being 
worked  on  right  now. 

Floor  Wardens  Key  to  Program 

Hudson’s  Emergency  Organi/ation 
program  started  by  selecting  floor 
wardens.  They  are  the  key  people  in 
our  plans.  Each  floor  organisation  can 
operate  independently  if  necessary. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the 
warden  in  our  prc»gram,  we  did  not 
ask  for  voluntary  service.  We  decided 
on  the  men  we  wanted  and  appointed 
them— one  for  every  floor  in  our  store 
building  and  warehouses.  We  chose 
|)eople  ill  supervisory  positions  whose 
jobs  kept  them  in  the  store  a  great 
deal  of  the  time. 

At  first,  we  did  not  tell  these  men 
that  they  were  to  be  leaders  of  an 
organi/ation  to  meet  an  atomic  raid 
emergency,  because  the  public  was  not 
particularly  aroused  in  .March,  1950. 
We  described  the  Emergency  Organiz¬ 
ation  as  a  unit  to  meet  any  major 
disaster  in  the  store;  but,  when  news 
stories  began  pointing  out  that  raids 
on  this  country  were  entirely  possible, 
we  told  our  wardens  that  their  chief 
work  actually  was  to  help  organize  for 
an  atomic  attack. 

After  that  meeting,  the  floor  ward¬ 
ens  went  to  work  recruiting  men  for 
their  traffic  and  control  staffs,  Hnding 
first  aid  volunteers  and  holding  meet¬ 


ings  to  go  over  our  manual  of  instruc¬ 
tions  and  discuss  plans  for  their  par¬ 
ticular  floor.  .Altogether  we  recruited 
about  500  jjersons,  which  is  at  least  50 
per  cent  more  than  we  had  during 
World  War  II. 

1,'nder  the  floor  warden  are  alter¬ 
nate  wardens.  T  here  are  several  alter¬ 
nates  for  every  warden  and,  in  nearly 
every  case,  more  have  been  added  since 
formulating  our  original  organization. 
(I  migbt  say,  in  passing,  that  the  per¬ 
sonnel  list  of  our  organization  is 
brought  up  to  date  every  three  months 
from  reports  which  are  submitted  by 
the  wardens.) 

Directors  are  appointed  by  the 
wardens  to  take  specific  stations  when 
the  alert  sounds  and  keep  traffic  mov¬ 
ing  ({uietly  and  calmly  to  the  safest 
areas.  .\s  our  plan  is  now  arninged, 
we  would  not  attempt  to  evacuate  the 
building  unless  there  was  a  consider¬ 
able  advance  warning  of  a  raid.  It  is 
safer  to  stay  inside  a  strong  building 
than  to  be  on  the  street:  and,  since  one 
floor  is  considered  just  about  as  safe  as 


another  in  an  atomic  attack  (except 
for  the  top  flcxirs),  we  would  not  en¬ 
courage  an  exodus  of  thousands  of 
jx'ople  unless  there  was  plenty  of  time 
for  them  to  get  out  of  the  downtown 
area.  We  would  not,  of  course,  at¬ 
tempt  to  keep  anyone  within  the 
building  who  wanted  to  leave  unless  it 
seriotisly  endangered  others. 

Every  warden  has  a  floor  plan  which 
outlines  in  red  the  area  on  his  floor 
which  would  be  safest  during  an  at¬ 
tack.  It  lists  all  entrances  and  stair¬ 
ways  and  indicates  where  the  emer¬ 
gency  communication  system  is.  In 
every  case,  this  safest  area  is  in  the 
cetiter  of  the  floor,  away  from  outside 
walls  where  there  is  great  danger  from 
fragments  and  flying  glass.  Directors 
will  guide  the  people  to  this  safest  area 
unless  the  order  is  given  to  evacute  a 
particular  floor  or  the  entire  building. 
In  any  case,  people  will  be  moved 
from  under  high  domed  roofs,  such 
as  over  our  auditorium,  and  from  top 
floors. 

Entrance,  stairway  and  escalator 
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Sivakoff  &  Miner  Inc.  point  with  pride  to  another 
“model”  store.  Toddletown  was  not  only  planned  by 
S  &  M  but  produced  in  its  entirety,  from  sidewalk  to 
rear  wall.  Retailers  seeking  a  high  degree  of  beauty  and 
selling  efficiency  turn  to  S  &  M  for  complete,  custom 
installations  or  individual  fixture  units  and  in  either 
case  acquire  a  maximum  of  value.  Where  durability 
and  lasting  beauty  are  required,  S  &  M  superiority  is 
indisputable.  Write  for  Catalogs 


579-581  BROADWAY  SIVAKOFF  &MINER,mc.  soh. 
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guards  are  stationed  to  warn  people 
not  to  use  particular  entrances,  stair¬ 
ways,  or  escalators  or,  in  evacuation, 
to  guide  them  to  ones  which  are  safest. 

First  Aid  crews  are  also  under  the 
wardens.  Our  head  nurse  attended  the 
Red  Cross  first  aid  instructors’  school 
and  is  now  holding  classes  for  our  first 
aid  volunteers,  who  meet  once  a  week 
for  seven  weeks.  We  looked  up  the 
people  who  were  in  first  aid  with  us 
during  World  War  II  and  notified  the 
wardens  on  the  floors  where  these 
people  worked  so  they  could  use  them 
for  the  basis  of  a  crew. 

Building  Maintenance  Division 

The  other  main  branch  of  our 
Emergency  Organization  is  the  Build¬ 
ing  Maintenance  Division.  For  many 
years,  we  have  had  emergency  crews 
within  the  Maintenance  Division  to 
handle  fires,  sprinkler  leaks,  electrical 
trouble,  and  so  forth.  These  men 
were  readily  adaptable  to  the  work  of 
the  air  raid  emergency  program  and, 
with  some  new  equipment  and  in¬ 
structions,  have  fitted  right  in.  We 
have  hand-truck  units  which  are 
equipped  with  fire  extinguishers, 
shovels,  axes,  raincoats,  asbestos  gloves, 
helmets,  smoke  masks,  and  so  on.  Our 
Supervisor  of  Housekeeping  has  a  two- 
way  communication  system  from  his 
office  to  a  freight  elevator  running 
from  the  fourth  basement  on  up  and 
can  send  this  elevator  to  pick  up  the 
mobile  units  and  take  them  to  the -area 
where  they  are  needed.  The  elevators 
are  a  key  part  of  our  traffic  control  set¬ 
up,  of  course.  We  began  by  finding 
out  the  average  number  of  employees 
on  a  floor  and  indicating  on  a  master 
chart  which  elevators  should  serve 
each  floor.  Fifty  of  our  fifty-two  pas¬ 
senger  cars  have  a  two-way  communi¬ 
cation  system  similar  to  that  used  by 
the  wardens,  although  it  is  not  tied  in 
with  the  other  Teletalks.  The  elevator 
control  station  is  in  our  elevator  pent¬ 
house  on  the  14  th  floor. 

When  the  alert  sounds,  if  our  elevator 
supervisor  is  not  in  his  office,  he  will  go 
to  the  nearest  Teletalk  to  learn  whether 
there  is  to  be  a  partial  or  total  evacua¬ 
tion  of  the  building  or  none  at  all. 
The  elevators  have  their  assigned  sta¬ 
tions  and  will  carry  out  one  of  the 
previously  planned  evacuation  pro¬ 
grams  unless  they  are  instructed  odter- 


wise.  The  wardens  know  which  eleva¬ 
tors  are  assigned  to  their  floors  but 
otherwise  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
elevator  operation  except  in  extreme 
emergency,  when  they  can  possibly  in¬ 
terrupt  the  schedule  by  calling  the 
Central  Control.  The  two-way  system 
in  our  elevators  is  tested  every  morn¬ 
ing. 

Communication  System 

During  an  alert,  our  store  and  out¬ 
side  phones  are  for  the  use  of  the  Emer¬ 
gency  Organization  only,  but  this  is 
actually  our  secondary  communication 
system.  The  heart  of  our  communica¬ 
tion  is  the  two-way  Teletalk  system 
which  has  stations  on  every  floor  of 
our  main  building  and  warehouse. 
This  is  primarily  what  we  were  testing 
during  our  first  practice  Alert.  That 
is,  although  we  sent  observers  to  vari¬ 
ous  wardens  with  envelopes  telling  of 
mock  disaster  situations,  we  actually 
wanted  the  wardens  only  to  report  the 
situations  to  the  right  people. and  did 
not  actually  send  help. 

The  Teletalk  System  is  equipped 
with  batteries  in  case  the  power  fails. 
There  are  two  central  control  stations 
which  can  connect  with  any  or  all  of 
the  stations  in  the  store  and  ware¬ 
houses.  One  is  in  my  office  on  the  14th 
floor.  The  other  is  in  the  4th  Base¬ 
ment  in  the  office  of  our  Supervisor  of 
Housekeeping.  Several  of  us  have 
learned  how  to  use  the  system. 

When  the  Alert  sounds,  wardens 
and  their  stafiFs  go  at  once  to  the  Tele¬ 
talk  station  on  their  floor,  which  is 
located  in  a  protected  pipe  shaft  in  the 
same  spot  on  each  floor.  Upon  arrival, 
they  press  the  button  on  the  Teletalk 
which  turns  on  a  light  at  the  central 
station  and  indicates  that  the  station  is 
manned.  All  signals  are  cleared  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  the  siren  is  sounding. 
Wardens  do  not  have  to  turn  on  the 
receiver  to  get  the  message  from  Cen¬ 
tral  Control.  When  a  station  wants  to 
call  back  for  instructions,  the  warden 
presses  the  button  which  turns  on  the 
light  in  the  control  center.  When  we 
acknowledge  his  signal,  he  can  then 
talk  without  any  mechanical  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  receiver. 

After  the  practice  alert,  we  decided 
to  increase  the  number  of  sirens  by 
about  10  per  cent.  We  had  already 
increased  them  about  40  per  cent  over 


the  number  we  used  during  World 
War  II. 

Morchandise  Protection 

The  buyers  and  their  assistants,  like 
everyone  else,  are  to  take  instruction! 
from  the  warden,  but  they  are  also  to 
take  whatever  quick  action  they  can  to 
protect  merchandise.  We  know  thev 
will  not  have  more  than  a  few  seconds  ^ 
to  do  this  and  certainly  during  an  ' 
actual  attack  we  wouldn’t  expect  any¬ 
one  to  worry  about  the  merchandise  ' 
on  his  floor  when  his  life  is  in  danger,  I 
but  every  alert  will  not  mean  an  at-  ' 
tack.  So  we  have  asked  buyers,  cash-  ' 
iers,  and  salespeople  who  use  cash  reg¬ 
isters  to  carry  out  a  few  simple  proced-  ' 
ures  to  protect  merchandise  and  rash  ' 
from  pilfering  during  an  alert.  ' 

As  far  as  our  protection  arrange-  ' 
ment  at  night  is  concerned,  we  have 
designated  the  Night  Superintendent 
as  chief  warden  of  the  building  and 
established  fire,  flood  and  demolition  ' 
squads  but,  otherwise,  have  not  estab¬ 
lished  the  organization  used  during 
regular  store  hours,  since  there  are  so 
few  people  in  the  building. 

Defense  Booklet  Prepared 

So  that  members  of  the  Emergenq 
Organization  would  always  have  infor¬ 
mation  on  protection  with  them,  we 
reprinted  in  the  manual  "Six  Survival 
Secrets  for  Atomic  Attack”  from  the 
government  booklet  on  atomic  raids. 

In  addition,  every  Hudsonian  received 
a  copy  of  the  government  booklet  from 
which  these  were  taken  and  which 
you  probably  all  have  seen,  called 
“Survival  Under  Atomic  Attack.”  You 
also  will  be  interested  in  knowing  that 
we  printed  300,000  of  these  booklet* 
and  distributed  them  to  our  customers. 

We  are  probably  over  the  toughest 
part  of  setting  up  our  Emergency  Or¬ 
ganization.  Our  problem  now  will  be 
applying  the  lessons  we  learn  in  each 
of  the  practice  alerts  we  plan  to  have 
—alerts  which  will  grow  more  compli¬ 
cated  each  time. 

As  time  passes  without  the  need  to 
use  our  organization  in  an  actual  raid, 
there  may  be  the  problem  of  keeping 
interest  alive.  But,  to  date,  we’ve  met 
with  a  very  gcxxl  response  from  every¬ 
one  concerned.  Our  people  are  tack¬ 
ling  their  jobs  with  the  utmost  sen- 
ousness. 
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Store  Management  Convention 

(Continued  from  page  31) 


fiu  generally  in  computing  permitted 
inaeases,  pointing  out  that  benefits  of 
this  kind  are  not  inflationary  in  their 
effect. 

(3)  Allowance  of  raises  for  increased 
productivity.  The  WSB  recognize  the 
need  for  production  incentives. 

(4)  Deferred  increases  —  situations 
where  employer,  bound  by  last  year’s 
practice,  finds  some  individual  rates 
too  low.  A  remedy  is  being  considered 
by  the  Board. 

A  (lending  revision  of  Regulation  5 
was  referred  to  many  times  in  the 
course  of  the  meeting,  by  Mr.  Weiss 
and  by  John  Whittlesey,  acting  chief 
of  the  Salary  Stabilization  Branch  and 
Mitchell  J.  Coojier,  acting  chief  of  the 
Interpretations  and  Review  Branch. 
Among  other  things,  the  revised  regu¬ 
lations  will  make  it  possible  for  em¬ 
ployers  to  continue  to  hire  at  better 
rates  than  the  minimums  set  forth  in 
their  job  rate  ranges,  provided  they 
have  customarily  done  this.  They  will 
also  be  permitted  to  hire  at  provision¬ 
al  rates— that  is,  fill  a  job  initially  at  a. 
lower  rate  than  was  paid  to  the  person 
who  previously  held  it,  but  with  an 
agreement  for  a  later  increase  to  the 
higher  level.  Another  amendment  to 
Regulation  5  will  provide  for  situa¬ 
tions  when  an  employee  is  down¬ 
graded. 

Asked  whether  Regulation  6  can  be 
interpreted  to  allow  a  10  [>er  cent  in¬ 
crease  in  commission  rates  for  sales¬ 
men,  the  WSB  representative  said  that 
the  use  of  Regulation  6  for  commission 
salesmen  has  not  been  settled  because 
of  the  difficulty  of  computing  the  effect 
on  earnings.  Raises  can  be  given  un¬ 
der  Regulation  5,  and  new  jobs  based 
on  commission  plans  can  also  be  cre¬ 
ated  under  this  regulation. 

Although  the  amended  Regulation 
5  is  to  be  issued  soon,  there  was  some 
doubt  about  how  soon  a  formal  revis¬ 
ion  of  the  10  per  cent  formula  in  Reg¬ 
ulation  6  would  come. 

Questioned  as  to  whether  any  effort 
is  being  made  by  the  WSB  to  educate 
employees  about  the  wage  stabiliza¬ 
tion  program,  Mr.  Weiss  agreed  that  it 
Aould  be  done,  so  that  employers 
would  not  have  to  carry  alone  the  re¬ 


sponsibility  of  compliance  and  of  ex¬ 
plaining  the  unpopular  facts.  At  pres¬ 
ent,  he  said,  the  lack  of  regional  staff 
hampers  the  Board  in  this  respect  as 
in  others. 

Supply  Controls.  Conservation  orders 
on  paper  and  papterboard  are  not  now 
planned,  reported  Robert  N.  Mitchell 
of  the  NPA’s  Containers  and  Packag¬ 
ing  Division,  nor  should  they,  in  the 
present  supply  situation,  be  needed. 
Military  priorities  and  the  reserve 
order  M  36  do  not  account,  he  said,  for 
reported  shortages.  Except  for  light¬ 
weight  kraft,  millinery  and  notions 
bags,  paper  supplies  should  be  readily 
available.  The  opening  of  new  mills 
this  year  will  increase  paper  and 
pajjerboard  production  up  to  10  per 
cent  in  1950.  Mitchell  pointed  out, 
production  was  already  63  per  cent 
above  the  1940  figure. 

For  the  future,  Mitchell  said  that 
the  uneven  effect  of  price  regfulations 
might  cause  some  production  switches; 
he  conceded  that  stores  may  have  to 
accept  heavier  and  more  expensive 
weights  than  they  need.  There  may 
also  be  increased  pressure  on  paper 
production  to  provide  substitutes  for 
CMP  controlled  materials,  and  he 
ui^ed  stores  to  practice  voluntary  con¬ 
servation  and  exploit  salvage  possibili¬ 
ties  to  the  utmost. 

MRO  Controls.  Richard  Bronson,  as¬ 
sistant  general  counsel  of  the  NPA, 
answered  questions  on  the  newly  issued 
amendment  to  NPA  Regulation  4. 
This  increases  the  (sermitted  use  of 
DO-97  ratings  from  100  to  120  f>er  cent 
of  the  amount  spent  for  maintenance, 
repair  and  operating  supplies  in  the 
base  period.  The  increase  is  a  recogni¬ 
tion  of  price  rises.  In  an  attempt  to 
correct  over-use  of  DO-97,  the  amend¬ 
ment  also  removes  the  limit  on  the 
total  am.ount  of  such  materials  that 
may  be  bought  by  purchasers  who  do 
not  use  the  DO-97  rating  for  more 
than  20  jier  cent  of  the  new  quota. 
The  DO-97  rating  itself  may  not  be 
used  to  purchase  more  than  60  days 
inventory  of  MRO  supplies.  Bronson 
stressed  that  DO-97  is  the  only  priority 


available  to  anyone,  and  that  its  in¬ 
discriminate  use  is  throwing  some 
production  schedules  completely  out 
of  gear. 

Construction  Controls.  Discussing  the 
construction  control  order,  M-4,  G. 
Harrison  Echols  of  NPA  confirmed  the 
fact  that  all  tyf>es  of  movable  equip¬ 
ment  can  be  installed  without  limit, 
regardless  of  the  J5,000  ceiling;  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  use  of  movable  parti¬ 
tions  would  help  to  minimize  the  effect 
of  the  25  cents  |x;r  square  foot  limit 
on  alterations. 

Randall  E.  Copeland,  general  super¬ 
intendent  of  Strawbridge  &  Clothier, 
presided  at  the  session  on  supply  and 
construction  controls. 

At  the  closing  session.  Read  Jenkins 
of  Hudson’s  described  his  store’s  civil 
defense  organization.  His  address  ap¬ 
pears  in  full  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
James  J.  Wadsworth,  deputy  director 
of  FCDA,  told  of  the  agency’s  plans  for 
a  stepped-up  education  and  recruit¬ 
ment  program. 

How  to  Plan.  Uncertain  as  the  future 
may  be,  there  is  one  sound  course  every 
store  can  follow  in  its  planning:  it  can 
avoid  adding  to  inflationary  pressures. 
Ralph  L.  Goldsmith,  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  Lansburgh  & 
Brother,  Washington,  emphasized  this 
obligation  in  his  address  at  a  luncheon 
session  of  the  two  Groups.  He  said  it 
would  be  unwise  for  stores  to  plan 
against  last  summer’s  abnormal  vol¬ 
ume  figures;  urged  them  to  stay  within 
“sensible  requirements’’  in  all  phases 
of  management;  to  meet  personnel 
problems  by  doubling  their  training 
efforts;  to  explore  every  means  of 
maintaining  efficiency  in  equipment 
and  services  at  reasonable  expense 
rates.  George  Hansen,  NRDGA  presi¬ 
dent  and  president  of  Chandler  &  Co., 
Boston,  was  chairman  of  the  session. 

S[)eaking  on  the  same  program.  Sen¬ 
ator  Everett  Dirksen  of  Illinois  sharply 
criticized  many  of  the  Administration’s 
proposals  for  stiffening  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act.  He  said  that  the 
WSB’s  new  authority  to  decide  labor- 
management  disputes  may  prove  to  be 
a  “harpoon  in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.” 

A  rqx>rt  of  the  separate  sessions  of  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Group  will  appear  in  Srotzs’  July 
issue. 


stores 


Lazarus — The  First  100  Years 

[Conthined  from  page  29) 


Centennial  to  establish  beyond  ques¬ 
tion  its  fashion  authority  in  all  de¬ 
partments. 

A  major  step  toward  this  goal  was 
the  opening  of  its  “Third  Floor  for 
Better  Fashions,”  to  provitle  the  set¬ 
ting  and  the  merchandise  which  woulil 
lure  customers  from  popular  to  bet¬ 
ter  lines  and  which  would  match 
the  fashion  attraction  of  Cleveland, 
Cdiicago  and  New  York. 

Elsewhere  in  its  merchandising  ap¬ 
proach,  La/.arus  has  plugged  away  to 
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uncover  weak  spots  aiul  eliminate 
them.  A  major  style  show  stressed 
“tall”  styles  for  girls  of  5'  7"  and  taller. 
The  show  drew  570  girls,  sold  'iOO  gar¬ 
ments  from  the  tall  lines. 

In  the  reanalysis  of  its  operations, 
the  High  School  shop  identified  a 
weakness  in  si/e  and  styling,  a  particu¬ 
lar  neglect  of  the  II,  12  and  13  year 
old  customers.  The  stock  was  correct¬ 
ed  and  a  twixteen  style  show  run.  In 
addition,  more  than  a  thousand  twix- 
teeners  received  modeling  instructions 
at  the  store.  Fhe  result:  35  |)er  cent  of 
the  shop’s  business  is  in  the  twixteen 
sizes. 

To  open  the  Centennial,  historical 
tlioramas  depicting  important  events 
in  the  history  of  Central  Ohio  filled  ID 
windows.  They  were  scheduled  for  a 
week’s  run,  stayed  in  for  three  as  big 
crowds  on  shopping  days  and  Sundays 
necessitated  police  details  to  control 
traffic. 

With  its  dioramas,  celebrities,  fash¬ 
ion  experts  and  television  shows,  store 


traffic  was  built  from  a  standard  45,000 
daily  to  a  65,000  figure.  Merchandiie 
was  the  bullseye,  publicity  exciicmeiK 
the  rings  around  the  target. 

CicKul  example  (jf  Lazarus’  commu¬ 
nity  relations  program  was  its  (lenten- 
nal  gift  to  the  Community  Chest.  In 
Columbus  there  had  been  an  urgent 
need  for  a  |>ernianent  home  to  house 
the  66  health  and  welfare  agencies  that 
participate  in  the  Chest  fund  and  the 
council  of  social  agencies.  .\t  a  sur- 
jn  ise  Chest  meeting,  it  was  announced 
that  Lazarus  was  donating  $100,000  to 
provide  permanent  headejuarters  for 
the  volunteer  workers. 

In  a  first  evaluation  of  the  Centen¬ 
nial,  which  will  run  until  the  end  of 
the  year,  store  president  Lazarus  marki 
for  special  attention  the  integration  of 
merchandise,  publicity  and  personal 
efforts,  “unprecedented  in  our  store,” 
which  he  said,  turned  a  pericxl  forecast 
as  the  most  treacherous  Spring  season 
in  years  into  the  most  successful 
Spring  in  Lazarus  history.  “Never  be¬ 
fore,”  said  Lazarus,  “have  so  many 
people  worked  so  hard,  planned  so 
well  together  to  accomplish  a  Lazarus 
objective.” 


Public  Relations  for  Retailers 

(Continued  from  page  35) 


addition  to  being  a  courtesy,  is  also  a 
demonstration  of  the  retailer’s  confi¬ 
dence  in  a  manufacturer  and  his  prod¬ 
ucts.  Where  possible,  such  reporting 
may  include  photograjdis  of  interior 
and  exterior  displays  in  which  a  par¬ 
ticular  resource’s  line  is  featured. 

Fhe  chambers  of  commerce  of  almost 
every  town  and  city  in  the  nation  issue 
attractive  brochures  telling  the  story 
(if  its  growth,  its  industrial  capacity, 
the  expansion  of  its  purchasing  power 
and  industrial  facilities,  and  dwelling 
on  other  highlights  relative  to  the  lo¬ 
cation’s  importance  in  the  general  eco¬ 
nomic  scheme.  Such  booklets  are  of 
interest  to  vendors  in  that  they  are  an 
indication  of  an  increasing  market  for 
their  products,  and  because  they  serve 
as  an  aid  in  planning  production. 
Many  stores  are  following  the  custom 
of  forwarding  these  brochures  to  their 
manufacturers  with  a  letter  pointing 
out  their  market’s  expansion  and  ex¬ 
pressing  the  hope  that  such  growth 
will  be  mutually  of  benefit. 


.Veting  for  the  entire  trade  through 
its  VY-ndor  Relations  Committee,  the 
NRlKi.V  has  been  instrumental  in  im¬ 
proving  vendor  relations  on  an  over¬ 
all  basis.  Its  elhirls  in  cooperation 
with  industry  tratle  groups  on  such 
matters  as  deliveries,  labeling,  sizing, 
uomeiiclature,  and  merchandising  per¬ 
formance  have  met  and  are  meeting 
with  outstanding  success.  It  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  such  work  at  the  national 
level  will  resolve  the  major  points  of 
Llisagreement  between  the  retail  trade 
and  its  resources.  V'et,  it  is  the  minor 
difficulties  between  retailers  and  their 
veiulors  which  often  seem  most  dis¬ 
turbing.  These  too  can  be  ironed  out 
when  individual  stores  adhere  to  cer¬ 
tain  standard  policies  in  their  relation¬ 
ships  with  vendors.  Those  mentioned 
above  constitute  but  a  few  examples  of 
the  simple  courtesies  whose  adoption 
can  only  mean  improved  vendor  rela¬ 
tions  and  a  continually  better  under¬ 
standing  between  retailers  and  manu¬ 
facturers. 
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